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So 


ie OBERT TAYLOR, born 
) 1714, was the son of a 
mason, and received but an 
ordinary school education. 
In due time his father 
placed him under Sir Henry 
Cheere, the sculptor, and after a certain number 
of years gave him a small sum of money, and 
sent him to Rome to study his art. Hardly, 
however, had he settled himself to work before 
he was recalled to see his father die; and, 
travelling then not being quite so easy a matter 
as it is now, when men can as safely and 
pleasantly journey to Rome as into their next 
county, and a visit to the Pyramids may be paid 
before your friends know that you are out of 
town,—was compelled to disguise himself, ac- 
cording to Milizia, as a Franciscan friar to 
avoid detention. When he arrived, however, 
his father was dead, and had left no provision 
for his family: like too many in our time, 
more even than then, he had lived much be- 
yond his income, and so died a beggar. Our 
hero, therefore, was compelled to strive for 
himself, and began the world as a statuary with 
eighteen pence in his pocket. Being assiduous 
and energetic, he appears soon to have got into 
notice, and executed, amongst other works, the 
figure of Britannia at the Bank of England, 
and the bas relief in the pediment of the 
Mansion House, London. 

Circumstances then led him to abandon 
sculpture for architecture, and his course be- 
came a prosperous one in a remarkable degree : 
he erected many buildings, and was appointed 
successively surveyor to the Admiralty, Found- 
ling Hospital, Greenwich Hospital, and the 
Bank of England.* 

In 1783, when sheriff of London, he was 
knighted,t and five years afterwards died at 
his house in Spring-gardens, and left 180,0004. 
behind him. 

This house, now No. 34, occupied as the pri- 
vate residence of Mr. Barrack, the owner of the 
adjoining hotel, remains for the most part as Sir 
Robert left it, and within-side displays an art- 
istical feeling, exhibited by a greater sacrifice 
of room and convenience than we should now 
be willing to make. The principal apartments 
are octagonal or circular in plan; the stair- 
case is also of the latter form, and is adorned 
with heads from the antique on brackets. 

Sir Robert left the bulk of his property to 
his only son, Michael Angelo Taylor, whose 
name attaches to a well known Act of Parlia- 
ment, to be applied, after accumulating for a 
period of time, in founding a college in Oxford 
for the study of modern languages,—in conse- 
quence of which it is, that we have been led to 
introduce the foregoing sketch of his progress. 

Other bequests having been made by Dr. 
Randolph for a picture-gallery, and Mr. Shal- 
mondeley for the preservation of the Arundel 
and Pomphret marbles, the University con- 
tributed a considerable sum, and in 1840, in- 
vited designs for the erection of a building to 
meet these various intentions. 

* Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn; Six clerks’ office, 
Chancery-lane ; a villa at Richmond for Sir Charles Asgill ; 
Ely House, Dover-street ; and Lord Grimston’s seat at Gor- 
hambury, the Duke of Newcastle's house at Clumber, and 

part of the Bank of England, are amongst his w 
+ See Knight’s “ Cyclopedia.” 


of Taylor in that work, says he was rately in bed after four 
ia the morning. 











From the projects then submitted, thirty- 
four in number, that by Professor Cockerell, 
of which we now place before our readers an 
engraved view from the architect's own draw- 
ings, and a plan of the ground-floor,* was se- 
lected, and has since been completed by 
Messrs. Baker, the contractors, in a sound and 
admirable manner. ‘The amount of the con- 
tract was 49,373/. It was commenced in 
April 1841, and completed in the same month 
of 1845, 

The site, as shewn on the plan, wherein the 
northern boundary is marked by a dotted line, 
is extremely limited, and with other cireum- 
stances afterwards to be mentioned, called for 
considerable study in the arrangement of the 
building,—the whole extent we may remark, 
was 240 feet by 102 feet; the main front is in 
Beaumont-street, the east end is in St. Giles’s, 
the leading approach to Oxford. 

This end of the building is appropriated to 
the Taylor Institute, and comprises five good 
lecture-rooms, and a fine library on the first 
floor,—the latter is a cube of nearly 40 feet. 

The party-wall which divides this part of 
the building from the University galleries, is 
at A,on the plan. The entrance to the Insti- 
tute is in St. Giles’s where there are four de- 
tached Ionic columns with a block of the en- 
tablature over each, bearing sculptured figures 
emblematical of Italy, France, Germany, and 
Spain. 

The centre portico opens into an extensive 
sculpture gallery, the sides of which are formed 
into a series of recesses, by Doric ante, pro- 
jecting from the wall; the mode of lighting 
these, as well as the recesses B, (appropriated 
for statues of the nine muses) ©, and D, is 
worthy of remark. 

The walls of the gallery are coloured pale 
green, and the pilasters in imitation of red 
granite, at variance with the wishes of the ar- 
chitect. Irish green marble is extensively used 
in the floor, as a decoration. Amongst the works 
deposited here, is a collection of casts from the 
works of Chantrey, presented by Lady Chan- 
trey. Above are spacious galleries for paint- 
ings; the principal of them is in the west 
wing, and is 96 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 
34 feet high, lighted by six hexagonal lights in 
the ceiling, and two large windows at the end. 

The walls are boarded and painted red, and 
have an inartificial and unfinished appearance, 
which will be removed when the number of 
pictures increases. This gallery already con- 
tains some very interesting works; amongst 
which may be mentioned a series of portraits 
of painters, by themselves ; copies of Raffaelle’s 
eartoons, by Cook ; and Giulio Romano’s copy 
of that wonderful picture, the School of Athens. 

An adjacent gallery contains the celebrated 
collection of drawings by Michael Angelo. 

To give elevation to the structure, the whole 
of it, together with the fore-court, is raised 
upon a terrace, faced with Witby stone, 
The spacious basement, or crypt, thus obtained 
light and airy, is appropriated for sculptural 
fragments, and already holds, amongst much 
that is worthless, some valuable relics of an- 
cient art, 

The accompanying engraving of the prin- 
cipal front, aided by the plan, renders verbal 
description almost unnecessary. On the side 
front of each wing, facing the fore-court, are 
four attached Grecian Ionic colamns, carrying 
blocks of entablature and vases, shewn in pro- 
file, similar to those on the front of each wing, 
with corresponding semi-cireular openings in 
the face of the wall, terminating the windows, 
which occur between each column. 





* Seep. 511. 





A figure of Apollo surmounts the pediment 
of the portico. This and the other sculpture, 
including the figures on the St. Giles’s front, 
already mentioned, was executed under the di- 
rection of the architect by Mr. G. W. Nicholl. 

It has been objected to this edifice, that 
the wings unduly preponderate over the centre 
building ; and when seen at a little distance, 
where the roof of the wings, omitted in tke 
drawing, comes into sight, this is certainly 
the case. The motive which led to this, how- 
ever, is apparent enough, and should be taken 
into consideration when estimating the ability 
with which the architect has executed his 
task. At the western extremity, the building 
is attached to some ordinary dwelling-houses, 
and it was necessary therefore to render that 
portion of it conspicuous, for the purpose of 
separating it from them, and pointing it out 
unmistakeably as a public building. At the 
eastern end standing in a leading thorough- 
fare, the same predominance was required, and 
thence the result which has been questioned. 

The central portico, of the same order as is 
adopted in the wings, connects the two parts, 
and marks the whole as one building. Although 
the order is Greek, taken from the Temple of 
Apollo Epicarius, at Basse, near Phigalia—a 
very singular and little-used example—the 
building must be considered as Italian in 
disposition, and claims for its architect great 
praise for originality and elegance. 

In our general view of the buildiog, the 
peculiarities of the order are not observable ; 
and as it is little known and has been worked 
out with great pains by Mr. Cockerell, we 
shall next week give the details of it at large, 
with some particulars of the temple in ques- 
tion; in the discovery of which the accom- 
plished professor, whose work in Oxford we 
have here illustrated, was mainly concerned. 








MATTER FOR THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 


IN THE APPROACHING SESSION. 


Less attentive observers of the aspect of the 
political world than we are, have not failed to 
remark the decreasing interest of questions 
which once absorbed the attention of the legis- 
lature. A fusion of parties, to use a common 

brase, is in progress, and questions are now 
Sebated in St. Stephen’s, which bave some in- 
terest for others besides the friends and oppo- 
nents of ministers. Even matters of art are 
sometimes the subjects of discussion, and legis- 
lative enactments have been made with a main 
view to the benefit of the industrious classes. 
Seated by our first fire, our thoughts naturally 
run into the current which the season of the 
year induces. Abbot Boniface could trace out 
towers, and steeples, and fret-work in the em- 
bers, and the contemplative mood yields us 
suggestions of deeper moment to ruminate 
upon. 

With the lighting of the first fire, post-horses 
are turned homewards, steam-boats bear a re- 
turning cargo of tourists, and the thoughts of 
men come back to the business of life. A kind 
of new year it is, a more decided commence- 
ment than the actual first of January. Societies 
are re-organised, cabinet councils are more 
frequently mentioned, and members of Parlia- 
ment begin to talk of “ next session.” It is 
the moment for plans to be matured, and mea- 
sures to be commenced, and we should be early 
to move in matters about which we have so 
deep an interest. For what can be of greater 
moment to all, than that which may occupy the 
attention of the government in the next session 
of Parliament. The comfort and health, and 
the intellectual improvement of the people are 
now to become the objects of state attention. 


The delay bas been and culpable ; but all 
are at length convi of the immense mag- 
nitude of the evils which must be removed. 


It is the immediate benefit of the people, 
chject of the laginloteass fa shan, qentdione of 
ject of the legi ; 18, questions 
temporary importance should be terminated 
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and party animosities allowed to sleep. Is it | larger quantity, which is imperatively demanded 


in Austria, or Prussia, or not in a despotic 
eountry, that a true paternal government can 
be found? The education, health, and recrea- 
tion of the people, their condition and comfort, 
should be held paramount. Why might not 
departments of education, aud of health, be 
deemed to require separate secretaryships of 
state ?—Such benefits would be fitting subjects 
for the attention of the higher estate of Par- 
liament, and would make the influence of its 
members depend upon other grounds than 
hereditary rank. 

The legislature must not only make enact- 
ments, but watch over their results; oppor- 
tunities of improvement should be sought out, 
and this care should be extended to all classes, 
for it is a mistake to suppose that “ the poor” 
alone require these benefits. The means of 
obtaining snch ends must be made the subject 
of systematic study; every assistance should 
be afforded to associations for the health of 
towns; cheap publications explanatory of the 
different subjects should be extensively dis- 


seminated, and depdts opened, where approved | ‘ 
| of cleansing, and the method of preventing the 


inventions calculated to facilitate any of the 
objects could be easily obtained. When such 
subjects have been urged upon the attention 
of governments, or the example of some con- 
tinental nations alluded to, the answer has 
always been, that it is the custom in England 





to leave all these questions, and improvements, | 


to private enterprise, or to associations. Alas! 
the result of such specious but convenient rea- 


soning. Public health, national education, the | : ; : 
| been already explained in these pages; but in 


promotion of cleanliness, the comfort and con- 


venience of dwellings, the condition of those | 
who labour, and the nature of their employ- | 
ments, the endeavour to make exertion more | 


generally lead to success in life, the recreation 
of the people, and the improvement of towns, 
arehitecturally,—all these, which are the ele- 
ments of a nation’s welfare, the first mi- 
nister of the crown has already admitted are 
in a state “lamentably imperfect,” or have 
“ been grossly neglected.” Additional powers 
should be given to local bodies, for the judi- 
cious enforcement of sanatory measures, and 
Joans should be ready for them, and for in- 
dividuals, on sufficient security. Exertion 
should not relax, until it can be said univer- 
sally, “ now there is no excuse for ignorance, 
for filth, for disease, for want of comfort, for 
ill execess, for misery, and for crime; the in- 
dividual alone is to blame.” 

As the public health will probably be the 
earliest measure that will occupy the attention 
of government, we may say something respect- 
ing it, although we have so frequently brought 
the subject before the notice of our readers. 
The facts connected with the health of towns, 
and the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor, which have of late been assiduously 
collected and published, require no further 
addition.* They present the most complete 
evidence that could be adduced, of evils, whose 
influence extends in every direction, is not 
confined to one class of society, and demands 
the adoption of prompt and vigorous remedies. 
Yet, with the knowledge of the malady, the 
curative treatment seemed to have ended. A 
few sanatory measures talked of in Parliament, 
and the rumoured introduction of clauses in 
certain local acts, constituted every thing that 
it had been thought worth while to do for ob- 
jects, important not only as concerns health, 
but ina multitude of considerations of a social, 
moral, and economical nature. The trite say- 
ing, that the full knowledge of the evil is the 
main step towards the remedy, might here have 
been of no value whatever: with that koow- 
ledge ended all endeavours; and for an pre- 
sentor immediate results, thereportof the Health 
of Towns Commission might only yesterday 
have been issued. A continuance of such a 
state is now impossible, and could not exist at 
this moment, had the report of the commission 
been read, as it ought to be, by every one. The 
startling facts which it discloses, would ere this 
have determined every municipal body in the 
kingdom, to do what is now being projected in 
a few towns. 

‘ Ream. ae ae the principal —- 
wer 

of water far beneath what is thealately ion 

sary for personal cleanliness and domestic pur- 

poses alone, without reference to that much 


* The Health of Towns Association blished i 
cheap form, Mr. Grainger’s lecture, in ae aa 
the unhealthiness, and their remedies, are clearly stated. 








by the requirements of public health. One of 
the first objects which should occupy attention, 
should be the placing the paving, the sewer- 
age, the supply of water, and of gas, under one 
management, so that the present most incon- 
venient disturbance of the pavement, by which 
great damage results in every single depart- 
ment, might be avoided. In order that these 
necessary measures may be carried gut effici- 
ently, and in the least expensive manner, perfect 
maps and levels should be at once commenced. 
Thas a body of information would be always 
obtainable, for want of which much useless ex- 
pense is continually incurred. Such an under- 
taking, if completed on a large scale, would 
pay its own expenses, not only in the positive 
saving which it would effect to local bodies, 
but from the assistance it would render to 
architects, or to agents in the disposal of 
land, who would often obtain such certified in- 
formation at any consideration. Judicious 
measures being so far insured, the opinions of 
scientific and practical men should be taken on 
the best forms of sewers and drains, the mode 


escape of poisonous gases from the gully-holes, 
These subjects merit the closest attention ; they 
have till lately been entirely neglected.—It has 
been proposed to reduce the size of the sewers, 
substituting pipes of earthenware glazed in- 
side, in order that there might be a constant 
current of water, so that no other cleansing 
would be required. A similar method for house 
drains, where it would be most efficient, has 


the sewerage of a large district, we think there 
would be practical difficulties in the use of pipes 
of such small diameter. It must be recollected, 
that the sewers, which run into each other, 
must increase in size as they near the outlet, 
and must provide not only for the constant 
drainage from houses, but also for the occa- 
sional rain which falls on the streets and roofs. 
Much smaller sewers, perfectly free, would of 
course be more efficient than larger sewers 
partly choked.—The necessity for an ample 
supply of water is great, for domestic purposes, 
but is required far more for cleansing sewers 
and drains, for water-closets, and for aids to 
cleanliness. The former source of demand, in 
the words of Mr. Grainger, “although, of 
course, the most pressing, is, in reality, the one 
which would, under a proper system, cause the 
smallest consumption.” “ The domestic supply 
must also be increased to an amount, of which 
those who have been in the habit of selling and 
buying water in pints and gallons have no 
adequate conception.”’ The supply should be 
carried to the top stories of every house, as, 
indeed, it is at present in some parts of London. 
We need not remind our readers that this is 
perfectly feasible, and an immense saving 
would at once result.* Indeed, the labours of 
the Health of Towns Commission have shewn, 
not only that there would be a very great saving, 
by increased advantages, from the institution of 
remedial measures, but that there would be an 
immediate saving of considerable amount, 
whilst the actual cost is probably not beyond 
the reach of any municipal body. 

We need not, however, enter into a complete 
detail of all the preventible evils, as our 
readers are probably in possession of the infor- 
mation which is accessible to all, but we deem 
it necessary to press upon the attention of the 
Government the immediate necessity for un- 
dertaking a line of policy, such as the premier 
has already indicated, which would eminently 
distinguish his administration as one that 
sought the people’s good, and would raise this 
country to a proud eminence amongst the na- 
tions of Europe. The questions which enter 
into the consideration of the public health 
are numerous , the suspension of all interments 
in towns, and the removal of slaughter-houses 
and similar disgusting nuisances, must have 
that attention which they have so jong needed. 
It is not only a matter of health, but is one 
deeply affecting the morals of society, and 
every other question which concerns popular 
and public improvement. 

Health pig ay most important considera- 
tion, it is to hoped that education will be 
made a national measure.—Every facility must 
be afforded for the acquirement, not only of 





* It was stated, some time ago, that a company was in course 
formation, for the supply of water on such a system as we 
tioned, at a rate very much below that at present 
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the simple elements of education, but also of 
the means of gaining a livelihood. Schools 
there must be in every street, and for all 
classes, not for the very poor only, for there 
are many among a higher class, who are greatly 
inconvenienced by the want of a good school 
that is easily accessible. Infant schools are 
more important than any, seeing that so large 
a proportion of the youthful population are led 
to embark in a course of crime, solely from 
the absence of their parents from home, and 
the want of asufficient number of these schools, 
where children could be sent to play, instead 
of finding temptation in the streets. Infant 
schools, also, should be established for other 
classes, who are often compelled to suffer in- 
conveniences of a somewhat similar kind. 
Libraries and museums should be established 
in every considerable town, in which every 
person should have the opportunity of making 
any particular inquiry, or supplying a want of 
information. Museums should be devoted not 
only to antiquities and art, but to natural pro- 
ductions, and to articles of manufacture in the 
different stages of their progress. The re- 
moval of restrictions from the universities, 
the extension of the advantages of collegiate 
education, the establishment of echools of 
art and design, are all so many elements in 
what we hope may be the future glory of 
England. 

Habits of cleanliness would be fostered by 
the improved supply of water to the poor, who 
are often quite without the means of getting it. 
The establishment of baths and wash-houses 
in every street, as we have already pointed 
out, should be encouraged. Institutions 
of so desirable a nature should not be placed 
in jeopardy for want of loans, the absence of 
which from the public purse for a year would 
be of trifling importance. 

The comfort of the dwellings of all classes 
is susceptible of great advancement, but care 
must be taken that house rent, already making 
too large a proportion of every one’s expendi- 
ture, be not increased, as whatever the advan- 
tages in health, and convenience, these would 
not be held sufficient, and the object would 
be defeated. It should be made imperative, 
that no house should be let, which had not been 
rendered habitable, that is to say, provided 
with water-closets, proper drains, and an ample 
supply of water, And, whenever the legislature 
do become the proprietors of railways, a plan 
for building residences of each class, in the 
country, the inhabitants being carried back- 
wards and forwards by railway, which has 
been proposed in several places, should not be 
lost sight of. 

Few people are aware of the small number 
of houses in London, which are inhabited by 
only one family. Whole streets of large 
mansions give the stranger the idea, that every- 
body must be in comfortable circuistances, 
for nowhere can he discover a small house. 
The result of this is, that the Londoner knows 
not what it is to have a home to himself, and 
he must either live in lodgings, or trust to let- 
ting them. If he have no means of support 
but daily labour at a trade, it is the general 
practice for his whole family to occupy the 
cellar, whilst the remainder of the house is let 
out to as many persons, as can be crammed 
into it. It is stated, that in Birmingham not a 
single cellar is occupied as a residence. In 
Manchester and Liverpool, it is only the most 
wretched of the poor who are domiciled in 
cellars, whilst in London it is ordinarily the 
only room of one claiming to rank much 
higher in the social scale. In Marylebone, 
the average rent of a second floor back room, 
twelve feet square, unfurnished, is 3s., a week, 
and the space has generally to suffice for two 
or three individuals. There is little doubt 
that under a better system, such accommoda- 
tion could be had for 2s. or less. 

The journal of the Statistical Society* shews 
that out of 5,113 families in St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s parishes, Westminster, 3,852, 
or more than three-fourths had only one room, 
and in St. George’s, Hanover-squere, nearly 
two-thirds of the families visited bad but one 
room. Now, the obvious remedy for an in- 
convenience such as this, which is felt in some 
degree by persons of every class, would be to 
build structures which may be occupied by a 
number of persons without that enormous ex- 
pense, that great inconvenience, and those 
fatal influences in public morals, of which so 


® April 1940, and February 1343. 
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lamentable a picture is in several forms before 
the public. But, if this inconvenience exists 
amongst a class which we define as that of 
working tradesmen, the evils are a hundred 
fold greater amongst a still lower and poorer 
class. Many most industrious men find them- 
selves quite unable to pay the rent of a room, 
and keep themselves from starving, so that 
they are compelled to live in lodging-houses 
which are the constant resorts of the most 
abandoned characters.* Now, there is no 
doubt that by a combination, the industrious 
working man might at all times have some 
settled abode, however humble, whilst very 
great advantage would result to all classes, had 
they the opportanity of benefitting by the 
system. Two societies are already in ex- 
istence, established for the removal of these 
evils, by the construction of proper places of 
residence. But though one of them bas pub- 
lished an excellent prospectus, we believe it 
has not commenced a single building, whilst 
the other society has done little, except by ex- 
ample, for the removal of evils of such im- 
mense magnitude.t This is therefore a matter 
for the attention of the legislature, and we 
hope that after this winter, another will not 
be allowed to arrive, ere a considerable num- 
ber of lodging-houses on an improved plan, 
and of club chambers of various kinds, for 
single and married people of all classes, are 
ready for occupation. The suggestion con- 
tained in the report of the Health of Towns 
Commission, of having outside balconies of 
access to the different stories, might be made 
available, so that each set of rooms would be in 
all respects like a distinct house, 

In connection with this subject, the legisla- 
ture will probably pursue the inquiry into the 
nature of different employments, and the con- 
dition of workpeople. ‘The construction of 
workrooms, with every attention to warming 
and ventilation, will be an object of the ut- 
most importance. 

Other more immediately important questions 
being considered, it will not be a profitiess in- 
quiry, whether some endeavour could not be 
made, by which it would result that exertion 
and labour would lead more generally to suc- 
cess in life. The promotion of habits of 
economy, by an examination into the system,of 
saving’s-banks, which might be placed on 
better regulations, and made useful to a larger 
class of persons than now deposit in them; 
the affording an opportunity to young begin- 
ners in life of avoiding those heavy rents 
which now cripple the incomes of the most 
frugal, and in like manner providing a greater 
number of business chambers than are now to 
be had except at a very high rent, would be 
amongst the means of obtaining an end not 
unbecoming the notice of a government. 

Lastly, it will be requisite to provide suitable 
places of recreation, either by establishn.ent of 
public parks aud gymnasia, or by the extension 
of the benefits of libraries and literary insti- 
tutions, which should have every facility af- 
forded them by reduced rates and taxes, and 
when necessary, by providing them suitable 
places, free of rent. And could all these sub- 
jects engage the attention of the Government, 
as itisto be hoped they will, it would bea 
favourable opportunity for the architectural im- 
provement of towne, not, perhaps, by the erec- 
tion of elaborate works of architecture, but for 
the removal of obstructions, and the improve- 
ment of taste, which the most ordinary oppor- 
tunity is in some degree capable of effect- 
Ing. 





Bristot Arcuirecturat Soctery.—A 
general meeting of the Bristol and West of 
Eng!and Architectural Society, took place in 
the theatre of the Philosophical Institation, 
Park-street, on the 12th inst., at which the 
Rev. the Canon Harvey presided, when the 
secretary read the report of the committee for 
the past year, and two or three resolutions 
were passed. Two papers were read to the 
meeting, the one by the Rev. Eccles Carter, 
hon. sec., “On the influence of architectural 
societies,” the other by Mr. Hope, “On the 
present state of ecclesiastical architecture.” 





* Vide The Lodging Houses of London, extracted from 
The London City Mission Magazine of August 1845. Seely, 
Barnside, and Co., Fleet-street. 

+ We have already noticed the model houses in the Bag- 
nigge-wella-road, in a former volame, and to the defects 
there pointed out, we regret to add a great want of good 
drainage. Still we hope the committee will continue their 
endeavours. We shall shortly examine the model lodging- 


A PALACE IN THE GARDENS. 

Sir,—I am truly happy that your corre- 
spondent, Mr. French, puts the “ Royal 
Palace Question ” in the right light. Except 

Windsor and Hampton Court, the nation has 
no palace worthy its name and place in the 
civilized world, and her Majesty has good right 
to complain of her domicile in Pimlico, brother 
Louis Philippe eclipsing her so entirely in his 
palace at Paris. The idea of throwing away 
money on such a smoky, gimerack palace as 
that of Pimlico is an affront to the nation, and 
savours of that pitiful economy with which 
public money, “in such matters,” is doled out 
where the national honour and reputation is 
concerned. Witness the plain pikestaff sort 
of fountains in Trafalgar-square, where sculp- 
ture ought to have lavished its riches for the 
eye of taste to feast on; and the hesitation 
that exists on forming a grand line of commu- 
nication by a noble quay from Westminster to 
the City; whilst the National Gallery, made up 
of second-hand pillars, &e., from a quon- 
dam royal residence, continues a standing 
reproach to oor national taste, and a promi- 
nent instance of the manner in which archi- 
tects of celebrity are restricted, in this country, 
by aristocratic influence. 

Now as touching a town residence for the 
sovereign of these realms, I think it is a happy 
circumstance that so many point out to one 
locality of all others—“ Kensington Palace.” 
This is without question the very spot for a 
royal residence. 

It is submitted as an axiom, that all places 
for state should always be accompanied by 
adjuncts of a geometric character. 

In Kensington Gardens we should have this 
character ready to our hands, and now, there- 
fore, permit me as one of your constant readers 
to throw out a suggestion on this subject, pro- 
ceeding thus :— 

Imprimis.—1 should remove the marble arch 
from Pimlico Palace to the south end of the 
grand avenue at Kensington, putting gilt pali- 
sades and guard houses on each side. This 
should serve for a grand portal for the sove- 
reign to pass under when moving in state to 
Parliament, to t!.e City, to St. Paul’s, or to 
Westminster Abbey, 

At the north end of the grand avenue, I 
should build “a Grecian temple,” to be called 
“the Temple of Concord,” the front elevation 
to have an open portico of lofty dimensions, 
and the structure to serve for promenaders to 
sit or gain shelter in from heat or rain. Sta- 
tues in niches should form its infernal decora- 
tion, and the whole be open to view. 

The grand vistas, ie. the one diverging 
south-east, and the other north-east, should be 
opened to their original width, and be fresh 
planted with elms, properly trained for 
vistas, so as to make good all deficiencies ; and 
the trees planted ignorantly so as to narrow 
these vistas, sent back to “the Woods and 
Forests.” 

Next, a fine architectural tower should be 
built in the wood, north of the present{basin of 
water. In this should be constructed a pow- 
erful steam-engine to serve the purpose of 
throwing a continuous stream of water into a 
reservoir on the top of the tower. This reser- 
voir, if thought expedient, should answer the 
twofold purpose of supplying the palace reser- 
voirs and the jets of the grand Fountain of 
Neptune, which fountain should be placed in 
the centre of the basin of water. 

The present basin might be made to 
take a geometric and finished character, by 
having its sides coped with granite chiselled 
into a bold moulding; its form made square, 
with semi-circular bays on each of the four 
sides, and the four angles hollowed out and 
made concave to the walk. Granite seats to 
be placed at the four concave corners. 

Rock should be elevated in the centre of the 
basin, on the summit of which a colossal 
statue of Neptune sitting should be placed, 
with a colossal fish circling beneath his feet, 
from whose mouth the principal jet should 
rise, and cast its waters, as it were, at the bid- 
ding of Neptane, on statues of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, of heroic size, below ; 
statues of tritons playing in the waters at the 
base of the rock, should throw up water from 
conchs in honour of Neptane,—and the rock, 
the statues, and the jets, be made to form a 
splendid harmonious whole. 

This fountain would be a fine feature from 





house which they are building in St. Giles’s, 


the state apartments of the east front of the 
new palace, and also of the public promenade 
of the grand avenue. 

A group of statuary should be placed near the 
angle -. the ser ee avenue on each side, 
and 5 on loft tals at 
distances along the Pawan cit 

In planting these neces, recourse must 
be had to the skilled in horticulture, so as not 
only to have every species of tree, shrub, and 
flower that would add grace to such a locality, 
but to place each in its proper position (as to 
size when grown), aspect, and effect. A French 
gardener of eminence should share in this 
council, and so also the painter of landscape 
scenery: a mere rotative gardener by profes- 
sion will not prove effective in the geometric 
style, as the contrast of colours, the repetition 
of similar objects without tedium, and the air 
riante, is known best how to be imparted by 
French taste; and light and shadow, to prove 
effective, by that of the landscape painter. 

In a climate like England, we must, of all 
places in the world, endeavour in our habita- 
tions—whether palace, hall, or cottage—to 
throw on as much of a sunny, smiling aspect 
as is possible. 

I have, therefore, proposed herein to make 
the living apartments all south. There are few 
years, and few days in a year, in which sun is 
embarrassing in Great Britain; and if so, 
loftiness of apartment, blinds, and good venti- 
lation will easily rid us of such inconvenience ; 
whilst, the greater part of the year, sun is the 
source of the greatest animation and comfort. 
I cannot help saying, that I yet know of no 
palace in Europe, where a more traly effective 
scene would be os to the eye of a con- 
gregated court, than would be viewed by it in 
these said apartments. 

Branch spacious gravel ways should be made 
from the fountain of Neptune down each of the 
vistas, having connection with the gravel walks 
in other parts of the gardens. 

And now as to the new palace.—I should, 
— take the exact site of the old palace ; 

ut make the east front the principal one, the 
south front the living apartments, the north 
front the chapel front, the west front the grand 
entrance front, and the court of the interior 
for domestic quarters. The palace should 
stand on a rustic basement, which basement 
should form the offices, cellars, &c., and part 
of which should form the terraces for the three 
principal fronts. Each terrace to be 40 feet 
wide at least, having stone balustrades, and 
wide steps of descent in the centre of each 
terrace, in order to go down to the three 
“pleasauuces” below. At the foot of the 
terraces would be the parterres fur exotics. 
The pleasaunces should be laid out in the 
Italian style, with statues, vases, fountains, 
high and low parterres bordered with stone, 
exotic trees in vases (in cases), and sunk in the 
ground sometimes to look as if growing there. 
Here and there, should be some topiary work 
and clipped evergreen divisional screens; also 
plenty of mowed lawn, for dry weather, and 
gravel walks for damp weather. 

Neiton. W. M., Lieut. Col. 














THE PROPER FORM OF FLUES 


Tue greater number of chimnies, as at 
resent found in dwelling- houses, are more or 
ess crooked. ‘The openings into the room# 
are comparatively large, and the external end- 
ings generally contracted. 

To any one who will take the trouble of 
lighting a fire in the open air, on a calm day, 
when there is scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
or can remember having seen such a thing 
done, the following facts will recur immedi- 
ately. The form assamed by the flame is 

yramidal, while that of the products of com- 
ete is an elongated and inverted cone, 
spreading afterwards into a flattened cloud, in 
its returning progress towards the earth. 
Looking, then, at the form assumed by na- 
ture in the phenomena of combustion, and its 
consequences, and afterwards at the ordinary 
shape of the tubes in our houses for the re- 
moval of smoke, it will be seen there is an 
anomaly. 

Upon examining the phenomena of com- 
bustion in the open air, it is found, that the 
form of the e ted and inverted cone of 
smoke is pr by the resistance of the air 
at every point of ascent, until the heat which 
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caused that ascent becomes dispersed. Having 
no longer an ascensive power, it spreads la- 
terally and downwards by the force of the 
gporky ponrennnt by the unconsumed particles 
of carbon, or soot. 

Where the ascent of the products of com- 
bustion is most rapid, and occupies in that 
ascent the smallest space, our chimnies are 
largest, and where, from the gradual dissipa- 
tion of heat and partial resistance of the air, 
the smoke assumes a larger form, our chim- 
nies ure smallest. 

The difference of combustion in the open 
air, and the same process in chimuies is, that 
in the former each particular column of rarefied 
air is replaced by the adjacent strata of a denser 
nature, thereby soon overcoming the ultimate 
ascent; while in the latter the column of 
heated air, having to pass up an air-tight 
chimney, is conserved for a greater length of 
time in its intensity, a longer column of warm 
air produced thereby ovens a superior 
power to set in motion the strata of neighbour- 
ing columns of a denser quality, and consti- 
tuting what is called chimney draft. 

It being a law, that heat not radiant ascends 
in straight lines, a tube which departs from 
that form offers so many points of resistance to 
the ascending products, If, therefore, rarefied 
air ascend in straight lines, the products of 
combustion ascend in like manner; and it is 
found that a chimney of equal diameter offers 
fewest points of resistance. 

Bat, although it has been shewn that the 
forms of the greater number of chimnies, com- 
pared with the form of the ascending bodies, 
are anomalous, they are, nevertheless, when 
not contracted to an extreme, well adapted to 
the economy of dwelling houses. As apart- 
ments are warmed principally by the radiation 
of the fire and surrounding metal, the greater 
proportion of heat consequent upon combus- 
tien pene up the chimney; a slow drawing 
fire, therefore, answers the purpose, at a lower 
cost of fuel than if the tubes were normal or 
natural. As tubes in the natural form would 
produce a furnace. Nevertheless it is evident 
nature points out one means, at least, of im- 
proving the draft. 

It is unnecessary to eall attention to the con- 
dition of the external openings of chimnies in 
our best neighbourhoods, as it must have 
struck many, that something wrong in the 
arrangements for combustion was the cause. 

Badly finished houses seldom smoke, while 
houses that are of superior construction do so 
frequently. If greater provision were made 
for internal ventilation, it is presumed one-half 
of the monstrous chimney endings might be 
taken down to-morrow ; and if any person who 
has an appreciation of the beautiful or orna- 
mental would design a chimney termination 
which should prevent down draft in tempes- 
tuous weather, whether the external opening 
be large or less large, it would confer a boon 
upon the architectural world, and then the 
other half of those unsightly objects might be 
removed as soon as convenient, 


Chelsea. C.F. 








EXPOSITION OF THE RULES FOR CAL- 
CULATING EQUILIBRATED ARCHES IN 
THE LINE OF A RAILWAY, 


SUGGESTED BY THE NUMEROUS INSTANCES OF FAILURE 
WHICH HAVE LATELY BEEN RECORDED IN THE 
PAGES OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 

Tue numerous accidents that are daily oc- 
curring in consequence of the failure of railway 
bridges, viaducts, tunnels, &e., are trulyalarm- 
ing, and demonstrate to a certainty that there 
is something radically wrong, either in the prin- 
ciples upon which those structures are reared, 
or in the manner of their execution. But why 
should this be? seeing that theory has inves- 
tigated the correct principles of construction 
for arches of every form, whatever may be the 
nature of the curves on which they are raised. 
There can surely be no sufficient reason ad- 
duced, why those who are intrusted with the 
formation of railways should not avail them- 
selves of the rules and maxims thus gra- 
tuitously supplied to them, and thereby avoid 
many of those contingencies by which the 
public mind is agitated. The prejudice en- 
tertained by the chief engineers, architects, 
and builders, against the equilibrated arch with 
« horizontal extrados, is the more to be won- 
dered at, that it is the very form which is best 
adapted for the purposes of a railway, bei 
‘n veolity the atupiost al al tha seiiienel 





curves, and requiring very little more labour 
in its construction than even the circular or 
elliptical forms, and others arising from the 
sections of a cone; it is moreover not un- 
graceful or inelegant in its appearance, and the 
circumstance of its ensuring the requisites of 
strength, stability, and safety, ought to speak 
volumes in favour of its general adoption, 

There is one thing which operates power- 
fully against the introduction of this form in 
ordinary constructions, and that is the circum- 
stance of its being a mechanical or transcen- 
dental curve; for, in consequence of this, it 
cannot be constructed directly from the data, 
as there are no means of delineating the curve 
by continued motion; the only method of de- 
scribing it being by means of a series of co- 
ordinates, computed from an equation of a 
very complex form, and requiring the applica- 
tion of logarithms in its redaction—numbers 
of which the nature and appliances are but 
very little understood by the generality of prac- 
tical men; and for this reason, every operation 
into which they enter is less or more involved 
in obscurity and mystery, and it is but seldom 
that the practical calculator can be induced to 
place implicit reliance on the results obtained 
by a process that he does not clearly compre- 
hend, and which he cannot apply with readi- 
ness and ease. 

It is not our intention in the present instance 
to investigate the formule on which the calcu- 
lations depend ; this bas already been done, in 
a very elegant manner, by numerous writers 
on the subject of the arch, and consequently a 
repetition of the process is quite unnecessary 
in this place; we shall therefore adopt the 
formule as they have been supplied to us, and 
endeavour so to modify and arrange them, as 
to render them easily applicable by practical 
men in the various cases that come under their 
consideration. 

It is a necessary condition of a railway arch, 
that the extrados should be a straight line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and the curve of equi- 
libration having this condition involves two 
parameters, one of them entering as a co- 
efficient, and the other as an exponent; this 
circumstance tends in no small degree to per- 
plex the general theorem; and it is probably 
for this reason that the application of this 
species of the arch is so seldom to be met 
with, because the exponental parameter must 
always be determined by an independent pro- 
cess before the theorem for the co-ordinates 
can be applied; and this constitutes the chief 
difficulty of the operation. 

In all cases where an arch has to be con- 
structed, the data are, the span of the arch, 
the rise or height, and the thickness at the 
crown, or the depth of the key stone ; the last 
of which, in the case of the equilibrated arch 
with a horizontal extrados, is the parameter 
which enters the equation by way of a co- 
efficient; this, Aherefore, is always given @ 
priori, and the other parameter is determined 
by computation from the three quantities here 
specified. ‘The theorem for determining the 
exponental parameter or modulus of the curve, 
is modulus = 

semt-span 4 


2-3025851 x com. log. { J (r+ty—f4r+ mF ‘) 
a ! 





where 7 denotes the rise or height of the arch, ¢ 
the thickness at the crown, or depth of the key- 
stone, and 23025851 the hyperbolic logarithm 
of the number 10 in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion, the semi-span denoting half the distance 
between the imposts or springings of the arch, 

The practical rule for reducing the equation 

marked (A) may be expressed in words at 

length as follows :— 

Ru.e.—To the rise or height of the arch, 
add the thickness at the crown, or the depth 
of the keystone, and cail this sum the 
greatest or extreme ordinate. 

From the square of the greatest or extreme 
ordinate, subtract the square of the thickness 
at the crown, and extract the square root of 
the remainder. 

To the square root of the remainder thus found, 
add the test or extreme ordinate, and 
divide the sum by the thickness at the crown, 
or the depth of the keystone. 

Take out the common logarithm of the quo- 
tient, and to the logarithm of this } ithm, 
add the constant quantity 03622157 (which 
is also the logarithm of 2-3025851), and 
subtract the sum from the logarithm of the 





omental 








semi-span; then, the number correspond- 

ing to the remainder will be the exponental 

arameter, or the modulus of the equili- 
rated curve. 

Exampxe.—The span of an arch is 96 feet, 
the height or rise 42 feet, and the thickness at 
the crown or the depth of the keystone 4 feet ; 
it is required to determine the exponental pa- 
rameter or modulus, on the supposition that it 
is an arch of equilibration, with a horizontal 
extrados corresponding to the line of rail- 
way. 

Here by the rule we have, rise plus the 
thickness = 42 + 4 = 46 feet for the greatest 
or extreme ordinate, indicating the vertical 
distance between the impost, or springing of 
the arch and the roadway. ‘The square of this 
is 46 x 46=2116, and the square of the 
thickness at the crown is 4 x 4= 16; the dif- 
ference of these is 2116 — 16 = 2100, and the 
square root of the remainder is /2100 = 
10 46/21 = 45°82575. To this add the extreme 
or gteatest ordinate, and divide by the thick- 
ness at the crown, and we obtain (45°32575 + 
46) + 4 == 22-95644. 

The log. of 22°95644 is 1-3609046, and the 
logarithm of this again, is 01338277; to 
which add the constant logarithm 0:3622157, 
and we get 0°1338277 + 0-3622157=0-4960434, 
Now half the span of the arch is 48 feet, and 
its logarithm is 1-6812412; the difference be- 
tween these two logarithms, is 1°6812412 — 
04960434 = 1-1851978, and the tabular num- 
ber corresponding to the remainder, is 15-31785, 
which is the exponental parameter, or modulus 
of the equilibrated curve. It is in fact, the 
parameter of a catenary having the same hori- 
zontal axis or base, and its vertical axis in the 
same straight line with the proposed arch. 
The conditions of equilibrium of these two 
curves, are deduced directly the one from the 
other ; the curve of equilibration and the cate- 
nary are therefore very nearly allied and may 
be referred to the same root; for when the 
two parameters of the equilibrated curve are 
equal between themselves, the general equa- 
tion by which its nature is defined becomes 
the equation of the catenary. 

The several steps of the preceding example 
have been drawn out in detail, in order the 
more clearly to shew the application of the 
rule as deduced from the equation involving 
the value of the modulus; but in that which 
follows we shall shew the several steps in 
combination, for the purpose of exhibiting how 
it is necessary to perform it in any particular 
case. 

Example.—The span of an equilibrated arch 
with a horizontal extrados is 62 feet; the rise 
or height 42 feet, and the parameter or thick- 
ness at the crown 5 feet; it is required from 
these data to determine the modulus of the 
curve. 

The greatest ordinate squared, is 

(4245)'=47 x 47 = 2209 

The least ordinate or para- 

meter squared is ........+. 5X S5== 25 





difference = 2184 
the square root of which is, 


4/2184 = 46-73328 
Greatest ordinate = 47 


Sum = 93-73328, and divided 
by the least ordinate or parameter, it is 
93-73328 + 5 = 18-74666 .... log. 1-2729239 

and of this the log. 0-1048024 dd 
constant log. 0:3622157 ja 


log. 0°4670181 subtract 
semi-span = 3] .... log. 1-4913617 
Natural number or mo- -_— 
dulus==10-57654 ft. ..log. 10243436 


This, therefore, is the process which has to 
be performed in every case, where an arch is 
proposed to be constructed on the principles 
of equilibration ; it is sufficiently easy in its 
application, and in order that the reader may 
become familiar with its use, he ought to re- 
solve consecutively a number of examples pro- 
posed at random, as, by so doing, the mode of 
procedure would not only be firmly rooted in 
the mind, but the operator would become dex- 
trous in applying the rule, and in consequence 
of such dexterity, would steer clear of errors, 
and acquire confidence in the result of his ope- 
rations,—a very necessary condition when any 
thing of importance is dependent on his labours. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FLOORS OF GAS-TAR AND GRAVEL. 

Iw addition to what appeared in our journal 
on this subject last week, the following des- 
cription of a second mode, which requires no 
lime, may be useful :— 

Sir,—In answer to the inquiries in Tue 
Buitper a week or two ago, respecting the 
best method of forming pavements with gas- 
tar, roads, and covering arches of bridges and 
cellars, to prevent the penetration of wet, I 
send you the following formula as used 
under my direction in various parts of the 
country, and found to answer the purposes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


intended :—ten gallons of gas-tar, two bushels | 


"even observe a somewhat lackadasiacal admis- 


of pounded brick-dust or rubbish, two bushels 
of gravel, sifted through a half-inch sieve, 
and two bushels of sharp washed sand ;—the 
whole of this composition to be heated in an 


iron furnace, and kept stirring until it is found | 


to set quickly ; after which it is taken out and 


about two inches thick, with a wooden hand- 
float, such as is used by plasterers for stucco 
work. A heated iron or spatula is passed over 


THE IRON TRADE. 


Tae result of the late quarterly meetings is 
so similar to that of those immedi pre- 
vious, that we might almost refer to what was 


then said as still applicable to rd of the 
trade. The previous expectations of an ad- 
The 


vance, however, have not 1s 5 lh 
nominal or meeti 

rails has even ots | b no cape nepeets 
10/.; sheets and plates 122. to 184; nail = 
9/. 15s. The Welsh and Scots iren r 


‘very little in price from the ish. Bat 
| these quarter] loenting prices an be held us 


no criterion of the rate of private sales. We 


sion in one of party papers, that the quarterly 
list of prices instead of being held as a eri- 
terion to be sustained, is actually viewed by 
many masters more in the light of a beacon 


| to be avoided, so that “ one will fix his price 
spread upon the surface intended to be covered | 


it, which brings the tar to the face; after this | 


sift over it some smith’s ashes—refuse from 
the forge. In a short time it will set, and ap- 
pear like cast iron, and resist all impressions 
and wet. 

Gutters may be formed in a similar manner. 
Care should be taken the materials are dry be- 
fore added to the tar; for this purpose | have 
used an old hot-plate, and dried them at the 
same time and expense as heating the tar. All 
can be done by labourers, excepting one man 
handy with a trowel; and the material will cover 
a large surface, at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. I have used it for the covering of 
arches, bridges, terraces, stables, and sheds 
for feeding cattle; I have used it on an area 
of 300 yards, covering basement rooms to a 
nobleman’s mansion in the north of England; 
no wet has penetrated. 

I have seen it used in roads, as your cor- 
respondent describes, with the exception of 
the tar being heated, and the materials of a 
much heavier metal. The best road that I 
know of is out of Nottingham to Lincoln, for 
about two miles, and is of this kind. 

Dorking. Wem. SHEARBURN. 





RESTORATION OF THE GIBBON CARV- 
INGS IN ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 


REMOVAL OF THE RECTORY-HOUSE,. 





A ¥Ew mornings ago, looking into St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, which is now being 
painted and decorated, we found two young men 
engaged in the restoration of those extra- 
ordinary carvings, probably by Grinling Gib- 
bons, which adorn the altar piece there. 
Chiefly through the wanton carelessness of 
preceding painters, these fine works had be- 
come greatly dilapidated, and the authorities are 
to be praised for giving timely attention to them. 

The carvers in question, by name George 
Lock, and Kent, working on their own judg- 
ment and without drawings, were supplying all 
the missing parts in the character of the 
original, and were displaying sufficient skill to 
entitle them, at a time when we are supposed 
to have few able operatives in this department 
of art, to considerable commendation. Mr. 
E. Wyatt, of Oxford-street, is the contractor. 

The following letter deserves consideration : 


Sir,—With many fellow parishioners in 
St. James’s, Westminster, I regret very much 
to hear that the rectory-house, which stood in 
the church-yard in Piccadilly, and which 
has lately been pulled down, is to be rebuilt 
upon the same site, thereby very materially 
obstructing a view of the church from Pie- 
eadilly (one of the most important thorough- 
fares in London). Can it be possible in this 
age of improvement such an error should be 
permitted in the parish of St. James? Our 
rector has, in the most gentlemanly and hand- 
some manner, offered to relinquish his claim 
to the ground, upon condition of his being pro- 
vided by the parish with a suitable residence 
elsewhere ; and if the offer had been respond- 
ed to in the way it should have been, numbers 
would have been spared a feeling of consider- 
able regret at hearing that the rectory-house 
is to be rebuilt on the old spot. 

I am, Sir, &c., J. A. 
23, Great Pulteney-street, 20th Oct. 1846. 





at ten shillings, another at twenty shillings, 
and some even occasionally at thirty or forty 
shillings less, offering as an excuse, their 
inability to obtain customers at the same 
figure”’ as some houses of high standing. 
Thus “a serious interference with the eus- 
tomers of those who wish to uphold the pros- 
pects of the trade will be experienced,” al- 
though “the nuisance is on the ine,”’ 
which, in this era of “ universal ¢ ” 
we are very much inclined to doubt, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Tue scheme for erecting four churches in 
the poorer districts of Gosport, by means of @ 
subscription to the amount of 20,000/., has been 
so far successful, that 10,5004. of the necessary 
sum have been already subscribed.—— The 
proposed bridge, on Dredge’s patent principle, 
at Weston-super- Mare, oe Bob oni: big 
of Burnbeck, and the proposed pier at the end 
of it, with the main a is to be 1,100 feet 
long and 17 wide; centre span 550 feet; ont- 
side openings 275 feet; estimated cost 10,0007. ; 
time, six to eight months, to begin as early as 
possible, The pier, which will be 700 feet 
long, is to be begun when the bridge is 
finished.——The newly conseerated parochial 
church at West Ashton (parish Steeple 
Ashton), consists of a nave and chancel, with 
200 sittings. It has a tower and spire. The 
roofs are open, with stained timbers, and the 
chancel windows are filled with stained glass. 
A low pernpet wall, coped with stone, sur- 
rounds the burial-ground. The site, and 1,000. 
towards the building of the church, were 
sented by Mr. Walter Long, with an endowment 
of 100/. per annum, to which the Vicar adds @ 
like sum during bis incumbency. The sum 
of 16,0004. is to be appropriated by the pro- 
prietors of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
to the enlargement of the docks at Gloucester. 
——The new cbhureb and burial-ground for 
the consolidated chapeiry of Melplaish parish, 
near Beaminster, were to be consecr on the 
20th.——The old parish church of All Saints, 
Leigh, Staffordshire, has been rebuilt, exeept 
the ore, 2 is said, as ~ ascertain- 
able, ac ing to the origi ‘oportions 
and details. oa Al hb” the Combridge 
Paving Commissioners not only 
to repair the old bridge at the back of St. 
John’s College, at their own expense, but 
to reconstruct it altogether, on an improved 
principle too, an amended resolution to “ re- 
quest the clerk to ascertain te whom the bridge 
belongs,” is likely to retrograde the whole of 
this rather ludicrous affair to the old stum- 
bling point, for et least another winter; the 
clerk baving * failed to discover the proprie- 
tors of the same.’’—— There sevens to be 
some hope of Lincoln Cathedral being now 
cleared of the old erections whieh conceal the 
Kon od heter bane Geely eet ierioseameaee 
tion ve 80 
credit ) aig — liberality by sppeomenes 
part of a field for the site of Miss Banke’s 
church. A subscription of 4991. has also been 
secured._—- The Manchester Town Council 
have been meritoriously of late, as 
pioneers in the good work of sanatory im- 
provement, Cottage owners in the more 
densely populated iocalities have been com- 
pelled, under the local act, to make better 
vision for the convenience and decency of their 
tenants; courts and alleys have been ventila- 
ted ; and the proprietors of new buildings have 
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been compelled to provide their tenements 
with all necessary appendages; the town under- 
taking the dae cleansing of outhouses, &c. 
— new church of St. Paul, Alnwick, 
erected dy the Duke of Northumberland, was 
consecrated on Friday, week before last; and 
the new church of St. Stephen, at the north- 
east end of South Shields, on Wednesday 
week; both by the Bishop of Darham.—— 
The Lords of Treasury have agreed to ad- 
vance 50,0001. towards the construction cf a 
floating dock at Limerick. 











SANATORY STATE OF BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


Anp is it really true, Mr. Editor (as the 
hoarding in front of Buckingham Palace so 
grevely portends), that more public money is 

be expended on this thrice-condemned 
building,—condemned from its locality,—con- 
demned from its architectural feebleness,— 
condemned from its want of internal arrange- 
ment and accommodation suited to our gra- 
cious Queen, and the wants of an increasing 
royal family ? 

But it is particularly to the first point of 
condemnation that I am earnestly anxious to 
call the attention of your readers, as one of 
the utmost importance—é. e. within a few yards 
of the palace is a neighbourhood unilighted, 
unpaved, and undrained, so that the inbabitants 
are obliged to pump up, or empty into the 
streets, all the Petia and noxious contents of 
their dwellings, to be carried off by surface 
drainage into the nearest sewer, dragging by 
slow degrees their pestiferous exhalations 
through the whole neighbourhood. At times, 
and often in my professional rounds, at an 
early hour in the morning, have I been so 
assailed and upset with the horrid stench, as to 
be compelled to protect my mouth and nose, 
though not weak of nerve or fastidiously 
sensitive. I have often thought, too, that did 
her Majesty bat know of the nuisance that so 
immediately surrounded her, she would hesi- 
tate before she periiled her health, and that of 
the royal family, by reposing within its in- 
fluence; for it is well known that the dele- 
terious effects of mephitic and noxious miasma 
operate more certainly and banefully on the 
system when reposing in its vicinity. Even 
could Sir James Clarke indulge his olfactories 
a few mornings at an early hour in this neigh- 
bourhood, I would venture to predict matters 
would quickly take a right direction. 

To make the palace what it ought to be, 
and what every lover of good taste and jadg- 
ment would wish it to be, or to make it com- 
modious and healthy, is entirely out of the 
question: much of the filthy neighbourhood 
that so closely surrounds it should be got rid 
of ; but then the expense would be great, and 
it would be far better bestowed upon a new 
palace at once, and since it requires not the 
gift of prophecy to foresee that the growi 
increase of public business in the country wi 
ere long imperatively require more public 
offices, let me venture to suggest what has al- 
ready been done before, that instead of adding 
to an inconvenient, incomplete, and uan- 
healthily located palace, that together with the 
so-called National Gallery, it be applied 
to the purposes of the business of Government 
and learned societies, and that the whole 
length of the palace gardens up to the triam- 
phal arch, be made the site of a plain 
sound Grecian edifice, as a national gal- 
lery of painting and sculpture, to be erected, 
decorated, and externally embellished by de- 

, as the means and circumstances per- 
mitted. There is no such site in the whole me- 
tropolis beside, and in place of the mis-named 
Buckingham Palace, let one worthy of the 
country and the country’s means, be forthwith 
ponaarad on the site of the old Kensington 
Palace, taking care to keep it well elevated, 
and out of the ground, not like Backingham 
Palace, squat fain, low and mean in 

, as if half ashamed of the pubii 
eye. Indeed, many and great are the improve- 
ments I could suggest in this vast met i 
io which the health and comfort of the people 
are intimately concerned ; and it is the duty, 
the paramount duty of a good, a wise, and a 
beneficent Government, to watch every oppor- 
tunity of carrying out such improvemenis, sad 
not to keep behind the people in pabiic taste 
and spirit. Lam, Sir, &c., 
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HOW TO GET DOWN THE DUKE, AND 
WHAT TO DO WITH HIM. 

Sir,—I should not have set myself thus soon 
to my theory of how to get down the statue 
from the Arch, and what to do with it, had I 
not observed in your last week’s leader a tone 
of despondency, as if the sub-committee seemed 
really likely to triumph over us. We have, I 
fear, much to do. Therefore let us begin in 
good time. 

A very valuable fellow-labourer in the good 
cause of advancing rationality—the widening 
of men’s thoughts,— Punch, advises that the 
statue be taken down in time for being used on 
the coming 9th of November in the Lord 
Mayor’s show, and stored up for use on suc- 
ceeding oceasions, as a means of reviving the 
now seedy glories of that important pageant. 

‘That “ down, unquestionably, it must come” 
(as you have it), all good men agree. Bat the | 
Punchine doctrine of what to do with it is not 
at allso clear. With all its faults and short- 
comings, the statue is by no means a worthless 
thing ; and if properly managed it may be made 
a very grand and worthy ornament indeed to 
our great metropolis. 

Of how to get him down. Lamentable ex- | 
perience has taught us certain lessons in | 
matters like the present. If it should be an 
easy thing to get down the Duke (that is, to 
vanquish the sub-committee), well: but if we 
be wise we will assume it to be a very difficult 
thing, and act accordingly,—promptly, ear- 
nestly, forcibly, and with a will,—a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether. 

First, rae PETITION. Your counsel is good. 
And might it not be the petition of Artists ? 
Thousands of all and sundry would not ¢el/ so 
well as hundreds of <Artists alone! To the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, the petition 
of Architects, Sculptors, and other Artists, 
who have personally examined the matter, and 
formed a special opinion upon it! 

And additionally, as the “ competent per- 
sons”’ who are finally to adjudicate, are doubt- 
less out of town at present (enjoying the 
summer), and likely to continue so till Parlia- 
ment assembles, it might be wise (in case of 
need) to have a companion to the memorial to 
Royalty, in a petition to Parliament itself— 
the petition of artists like the other. 

Grand and glorious for Art! Is there not 
something grand and glorious in the thought? 
It were indeed a noble deceit to counterfeit a 
pretence for so valuable a movement! How 
much the worthier of our noblest energy, then, 
to grasp this so valuable an opportunity! with 
the double incentive, that England expects of 





every man to do his duty, and that so proud a | rance of conviction, nor is it the obstinacy of 


record and acknowledgment of Art would be 
gained ! 
Artists thus having done their part—(al- 


though, now, I don’t mind wagering a rons | . 
take it as a slight. There are three 


you don’t get them to do it!) Architects at a 
events. For we are cautious people,—meek, 
prudent, unpresuming people; we sit us down 
upon our little stools by the World’s ingle- 
side, and O we are good little boys !—you 
never hear our word,—the best of dear little 
boys! And auld Granny pats us on the head, 
—gweed gweed bairnies that sit sae couthie, 
an’ sae canty, an’ dinna mak’ nae din,—gweedy 
bairnikies, ye’se get sweeties on Sunda’.— 
Artists (if it be possible) having done their 
part, we have in this instance the blessedness 
of being really able to believe, from what has 
already passed in Parliament on the matter, 
that the Legislature will readily do theirs. So 
far, so well. 

The sub-committee mast do their part,—and 
not under compulsion, but cheerfully. And 
here lies the difficulty of how to get him down: 
for I strongly suspect that if the sub-committee 
were to act determinedly,—for all the Queen, 
the Lords, the Commons, the papers, the 
Artists, Mr. Editor, Professor Cockerell, and 
Mr. Newleafe, they would gain their point. 
But their concession must be had; and, as I 
say, cheerfully. And to accomplish this—to 
obtain the submission of the sub-committee, 
I think we must call in the aid of the living 
Duke himself! (Hear me out, now, before 
you ery Nonsense.) The good word of the 
very Duke himself, I say. 

Not that he would be wrought upon by the 
frothy arguments of false delicacy—a ore 
sititious modesty of his in looking out of his 
front windows; this man is a greater man—a 
being of bigger soul. Bat for a better and a 
likelier reason. 

If the sub-committee were compelled to the 
removal of the statue from the Arch, they 
would feel it more, it seems to me, as a sort of 
slight upon the hero than a mere over-raling 
of their own opinion in a matter of art. They 
have set it there proudly—on a grand and 
haughty seat, and to remove it seems like 
taking it to a less honourable place. The 
monument was never meant to be a decoration 
to the arch. To wave A TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
FOR ITS PEDESTAL was a lofty thought! And 
now to lower it to the mere nd—it seems 
to tell as if England refused the hero that 

oud eminence! In the sub-committee de- 

ending the statue on the Arch, high-minded 
men are defending the honour of their living 
hero. Their pertinacity is not the perseve- 








self-will; it is a noble-minded etiquette. And 


‘all the while they may scorn to tell us so! 


But the public do not mean it as a slight upon 
the Duke. And the Duke is not the man to 
rties in 
the case,—the third is the sub-committee, and 
to assure them, to free them from the shadow 
of the thought of having compromised their 
high trust, it — may be necessary that the 
Duke himself shou wgoced as in the quiet word 
(no more would be needed), Now, we must 
take it down. And if by any code of honour 
the removal should be declared unmitigably an 
indignity, then let us remind them of a nobler 
etiquette, which tells that, however useful and 
good in its essence, there are cases when mere 
etiquette may be made to sacrifice much that is 
far more valuable and good. 

The Duke of Wellington is proverbial for a 
very noble sentiment, the unhesitating sur- 
render of private opinion before public com- 
mand,—an elevated philosophical application 
of the military idea Duty. To use personal 
influence heartily and earnestly in direct oppo- 
sition to personal conviction, is a height of man- 
liness seldom attained. If we were to imagine 
the Duke in this case to be individually hia 
rous of having the statue to look upon (which, 
of course, is far beneath possibility), or to 
have formed a personal opinion in favour of 
the present site artistically (which is exceed- 
ingly unlikely), it woald be but his own spirit 
to set himself egainst his own opinion cheer - 
fully in obedience to the public voice. A step 
farther, and he will say the influential word 
against the position of the sub-committee : 
and the advance is surely counter balanced b 
the fact (if we may assume it) that that whiek 
is opposed to the public voice is not even the 
opinion of the sub-committee themselves, so 
mach as their jealousy of the semblance of 
disres to him. The sub-committee be- 
come identified with him. If they yield, they 
yield not themselves but him. Tharefore, he 
may speak. 

ut, says the Dake, in this I am a dead man. 
Very well; I will bring against the Duke my 
titad by hime (e freqoeatly happens) with th 
twi im (as y ) the 
spiritlessness of my translations of his langusge 
(* doubtless i dear friend of 
mine, yet much ing the vigorousness of 
mine intentions”), I must give the Dr.’s opinion 
in the Dr.’s words. “ Duke,” says he, 
“T should in this wise. O my friend, 
Duke Welli » | am told of thee that thou 


art an sensible The which, 
Meeuien, & Gan shis to belleve, (Which is 
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much.) Wherefore, now that I may judge of 
thee mainly by myself, and expect expectations 
regarding thee thereby, I will say that were I 
the Duke Wellington the image would remove. 
It is a very beautiful conceit in thee, doubt- 
less, to assume the fiction that thou art dead : 
but would it not be still more beautiful in thee 
to own the fact that thou art alive? To own 
it and to manifest it? Beside a noble self- 
denial have J not here set a nobler? Posterity 
would say of thee, And the Duke Wellington 
did very beautifully say, Lo, I am dead, Until 
he bethought himself again ; (taking counsel of 
one Dr. Verditurus ;) when he did much more 
beautifully say, | am alive. I am alive, said 
the Duke Wellington, and did manifest his 
vitality in this, to wit, that the image did 
remove.” 

Of what to do with him. But I must 
defer for a week. Else I should be forced 
too much into hastiness and brevity. And 
it is but too true that after we have got him 
down we may very possibly (and very much 
after undoubted precedent also) do very badly 
with him. We have perched statues two 
hundred English feet up in the air before this. 

In fact, I had almost said don’t take him 
down at all, till you decide carefully and well 
what to do with him. Rosert Kerr, 








THOROUGHFARES IN THE CITY. 








Sir,—In no city in the world are improve- 
ments so necessary asin London. The great 
and increasing traffic in this vast metropolis 
demands extensive alterations in the general 
line of streets. It is therefore with much plea- 
sure that I view the operations (now nearly 
completed) in forming the new street from 
Holborn to Oxford-street, known as New Ox- 
ford-street; and I trast that the Commissioners 
for Metropolitan Improvements will not stop 
their proceedings there, but as quickly as 
aaaite remove that abominable nuisance— 
Middle-row, Holborn, which now obstructs one 
of the principal thoroughfares, and renders it 
extremely difficult for those who are driving 
vehicles to pass without endangering the lives 
of the public. It is also to be hoped, that the 
committee will not allow to stand that block of 
houses in the same line of road, at the bottom 
of Holborn-hill, at the corner of the new street 
in continuation of Farringdon-street, which 
now eontracts Holborn-hill, elsewhere a con- 
siderable width, to something like 30 feet. 

I am aware that the pulling down of houses 
is an expensive operation; but when we con- 
sider the benefit resulting from having wide 
and commodious roadways in this commercial 
city, no expense ought to stay the progress of 
such improvements. Instead of spending 
money in places where there is little traffic, 
let them consider the best mode of increasing 
the convenience of the principal thoroughfares, 
and thereby gain the approval of the public ; 
and then let them look into the back streets, 
and increase the comfort of the inhabitants by 
doing that which is necessary for the free 
circulation of air. 

Having said thus much, let us glance at 
Cheapside. Here is the channel through which 
vehicles of all kinds pass from Fleet-street, 
Holborn, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, together 
with those from the opposite direction, namely, 
Whitechapel, King William-street, and the 
Borough. The scene which presents itself to 
an observing eye is astonishing, and the inquiry 
suggests itself to the mind—could not this 
great thoroughfare be relieved of some of its 
trafic? This could be done; by peg, | 
the width of Watling-street, Budge-row, an 
Cannon-street. A commodious roadway would 
be formed from St. Paul’s Churchyard te 
London-bridge, in the vicinity of King W illiam’s 
Statue, and crossing over into Eastcheap, and 
increasing the width of Tower-street and its 
neighbourhood. A complete line of traffic would 
then be opened to the _ St. Catherine’s 

and the London Docks, &c., and thus relieve 
Cheapside.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Citizen. 

Decoration 1s Tar Apne.trai.—Decora- 
tors, under the direction of Mr. Hay, of Edin- 
burgh, well known by his works on colour, are 
at work in the large room of the Society of 
Arts. The entrance-hall is to have a tesselated 
pavement. 





THE BUILDER. 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Munich.—The painters of this capital are 
perfectly right in not depending entirely on the 
exertions of the brush—and if time and occa- 
sion presents itself, to multiply their works by 
either engravings or lithographs. Even 
Schnorr, although now fully engaged at the 
completing of his Niebelungen frescos in the 
palace, has published several of his works in 
copper and wood-engraving or on stone, and 
often has put hand to work himself. The his- 
torical painter Schubert also has published 
some of his own works. We have also to 
allude to his splendid edition of Raphael’s 
frescos of Amor and Psyche, in the Farnesina 
at Rome, which have just appeared in twenty- 
five copper plates, after his designs, made on 
the spot with great care and aceuracy. Mr. 
Gustaph Kénig is epgaged in the engraving 
of his celebrated compositions of a Luther 
gallery, and Mr, Strahuber, since his renowned 
marginal drawings to the Luther songs, has 
proceeded in similar endeavours. Henry 
Herz is engraving Kaulbach’s Destruction of 
Jerusalem—and all these productions are ably 
printed by Mr. Wieck, whose presses vie with 
any other in Europe.—Steel engraving, espe- 
cially in the department of architecture and 
landscape, is mostly undertaken by Mr. J. G. 
Popel, a pupil of the London school of en- 
gravers in that especial branch.—The galvano- 
graphic establishment of L. Schéninger is in 
full activity, and although his procedure of 
obtaining impressions similar to aqua-tinta 
style seems complicated, favourable results 
seem unquestionable.—Lithography progresses 


vigorously here—its very birthplace; witness | 


the splendid re- productions of the master- pieces 
of the Pinakothek, and the Schleissheim col- 
lection, as well as that of Prince Leuchten- 
berg. Many plates, also, for Professor Hauf- 
stengel’s Dresden Gallery work, are here exe- 
cuted, 

Laying of the Foundation of the New Pina- 
kothek, at Munich.—This ceremony has been 
performed by his Majesty the King, and the 
expenses of the building are to be defrayed out 
of the private purse of the monarch. One of 
the stipulations for this new establishment is, 
that no picture older than the present century 
is to be received. The king spoke on this 
occasion these memorable words:—* It is for 
pictares of this and future centuries that the 
new Pinakothek is destined. The higher art 
of pietares had faded away; then it rose again 
in the ]9th century, through the exertions of 
Germans—like a Pheenix soaring above its 
ashes. Art must not be considered as a 
laxury(!) it ought to manifest itself every- 
where; and only if it permeates whole life,* 
it will be what it ouglt. My great artists are 
to me joy and pride. The deeds of the states- 
man will be long forgotten, when those of the 
distinguished artist will rejoice and elate man.” 
This fine speech was received with loud and 
repeated acclamations by the vast multitude. 
The persons invited by his Majesty as witnesses 
of this solemn act, were, the architect of the 
building, Professor A. Voit, the director of 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, superior 
buildings councillor Mr. de Gartner, and a 
whole galaxy of the painters and artists of 
Munich. The following objects were depo- 
sited by the king in the foundation,—the 
lithographed plan of the building; the deed 
of the foundation, burnt in china, &c. 

Archeological Regulations in Austria.—T his 
branch of research bas hithertoranged amongst 
the category of treasure-seeking, and Govern- 
ment had to receive one-third of all the art- 
value in coins, metal works, &c., found under 
the ground. This privilege is now relinguished, 
and H. M, the Emperor has issued an order 
for the preservation and publication of anti- 
quarian relies in the interest of science and 
art. 

Exhibition and Prize-awarding for Indus- 
trial Drawings in Vienna (Second notice).—It 
appears now that this scheme, started by the 
Industrial Society of the Austrian capital, has 
proved most beneficial—as it had been under- 
taken in the liberal spirit, that foreign samples 
were also admitted for competition. Thus, 
amongst the 300 specimens exhibited, several 
were by Paris, Milhausen, and other foreign 
artisans and artists. A new feature also 1s, 
that such specimens becoming extensively 











known, were sold at high prices to manu- 
facturers and other trade-masters. 

Byzantine Frescos in Constantinople-—By 
the late repairs and restorations of the Mosque 
Fethie, in the — of Dur Aman, the inner 
part of the Maksure, viz., that part of the 
edifice where the Emperor performs bis prayers, 
has become for the first time accessible to 
European eyes. The cupola, which spreads 
over it, is covered with a very well preserved 
fresco in gold and rich colours, representing 
the Saviour, and in the surrounding compart- 
ments the figures of twelve persons, elad in 
wide garments, mostly of dark colours. Whether 
they represent the Apostles or Prophets has 
not yet been ascertained, as the names are 
painted in a very ancient character, difficult to 
be deciphered. 

““ Turning out” the Slaughter-houses in Vi- 
enna.—It was no less a personage than the 
Lord Mayor ( Biirgermeister) of that city, who 
undertook, last spring, a journey to Paris, for 
the sake of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the structurale and rationale of the abbat- 
totrs, established there during the French 
Revolution. On his lordship’s retarn, it was 
decided, that such should be also established in 
the environs of Vienna. The master butchers of 
the Austrian capital, however (kind, charitable 
souls!), thought that such an abating of a 
public nuisance would possibly encroach on 
their private views and income. They formed 
themselves into a committee, to protest in the 
highest quarters against the removal of filth 
and miasma from the precincts of the very 
city. They were, however, repulsed quite sans 
cérémonie, and told that private interest can 
never be made paramount to public good,— 
[We should be glad to hear of a similar mes- 
sage to the London corporation. | 

The House of Science—Dar iil Funun, at 
Constantinople—College of Medicine.—'T heir 
Excellencies, Pashas Reschid and Rifaat, use 
every exertion for the above establishment, 
for which the plans have been approved by the 
Emperor. It will stand near Agia Sofia, on an 
area of 8,000 square yards, and consist of a main 
building of three stories, with ten spacious 
lecture-halls, room for 400 boarding students, 
and 800 attending the lectures and other stu- 
dies in the college. 

Opening of the First Railway inthe Kingdom 
of Poland.—The line from Warsaw to Petrikaa 
has been opened for public traffic in the pre- 
sence of the viceroy, Prince Paskewitch. The 
distance of 19} Polish miles (109 kilometres), 
has been performed in four hours, comprising 
some delays occasioned by the festival occa- 
sion. This line will be of great importance 
to Poland, as it will bring Warsaw within a 
few miles of the Prussian Silesia, which is 
already traversed by the Breslau- Berlin line, 
which, again, passes close to the Austrian 
frontier. 

Architectural Pretenders.— Structural pro- 
pensities are now so universally prevailing 
throughout Europe, that whenever real talent 
is not at hand, it will be supplanted by any sort 
of pretenders and cobblers. This has been, 
of late, exhibited in the Danube-principalities, 
where a set of French dancing and fencing 
masters have played the part of architects and 
engineers, At Bucharest they have erected 
buildings, which may be considered libels on 
all principles of art and beauty; as for in- 
stance the Hote] Ottelishan, which bears the 
shape of a beaver’s cave—or that of the Se- 
cretary of State, Mr. Stirbei, which resembles 
the well turned-out bridecake of some refined 
confectioner. Better, however, are some 
buildings previously erected by German archi- 
tects. 

“ Alternatives.” —The strength, and buoy- 
ancy, and fire of youth, must be either used— 
both mentally, but still more bodily; or they 
will misuse and corrupt themselves, according 
to that frightful axiom bona corrupta, pessima.* 
There is, therefore, no alternative for present 
mankind—either consummation of putrescence 
or regeneration. The ancients, without dilat- 
ing much on these subjects, seem to have 
known them by intuition. Why, their very 
religious rites were open-aired, peripatetic, 
cymaewis, athletic! There is no use any 
onger in running a muck at the very organiza- 
tion of human nature! The alternative, in 
fine, is this—we must have more public parks 
and walks, play-grounds, swimming-schools, 
gymnastic and athletic games; or we must 





* Viz. ofa nation, The original is apidary (German). 





* The werst—the good spoiled, se 
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have still more and more, and constantly more 
hospitals, infirmaries, mad and other asy- 
lums, almshouses, poorhouses, and all the 
like. [Tsis by Oken.] J.L. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue extraordinary case of delirium in @ 
railway carriage, with which the daily press 
must have by this time made our readers ac- 
one, only affords another clear proof of 
the imminent necessity for what we have often 
advocated, and had lately fresh occasion 
to revert to, in a case of sudden illness and 
death during railway transit,—namely, for the 
ready means of mutual inter-commanication 
between the carriages in a train and the guards 
and engine drivers. It is to be hoped that 
one or other of the simple enough means sug- 
gested will be now adopted. It is literally 
and seriously proposed to charge the tubes of 
atmospheric railway lines with gunpowder, or 
explosive cotton, and to shoot the trains along 
by firing off the tubes thus charged, euccess- 
ively, at short convenient distances, by means 
of heat externally applied (why not by fire- 
locks or pereussion-caps?), or by voltaic 
agency.——Another new mode of atmospherie 
railway propulsion, which, however, cannot 
boast of such entire originality as the pre- 
ceding, has been suggested by a Mr. W, 
Nairne, of Milnhaugh, near Perth, who, if we 
mistake not the Mining Journal, has patented 
his invention. It is, in fact, a decided modi- 
fication of Mr, Collins’s; only the needle, in 
this case called the keel, threads its way along 
by impulses communicated from the tube 
vacuum through a series of common cylinders, 
to horizontal wheels, with which it is in direct 
communication. Some of our readers may 
require to know that the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade have removed their 
offices to No. 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster. It is a singuler and interesting 
fact, that the Surrey and Sussex turnpike- 
roads have just been leased at 30,250/. a year, 
being the highest amount they ever fetched, 
even in the palmiest days of the old turnpike 
system.——Abouat fifty yards of a deep and ex- 
tensive cutting, through a “ soapy soil,” in the 
blue clay and green sand strata, on the 
Brighton and Hastings line, near Revensey, 
has sunk, on one side, in a semi-liquid state, 
into the hollow, carrying the rails up the op- 
posite side of the cutting. It is caleulated 
that 40,000 eubie yards of earth will be the 
quantity to be removed, and all at the expense 
of the contractor, who is bound to keep the 
line in working trim for three years. The 
late violent rains, says a Salisbury paper, have 
induced a bridge recently erected across the 
railway at Clarendon to come down without 
the least previous notice. This was scarcely 
to be expected ; but such delicate fabrics ought 
to be screened from the dangerous effects of 
wind and rain. On the South Devon line, 
a massive stone cemented wall is now being 
built within the lash of the tide at Holcombe 
tunnel, where, ry easy late gale of wind, the 
bare dry wall which there defended the line from 
the inroads of the sea, was washed away. A 
breach made at Langstone Point is also 
nearly repaired, and the new promenade, which 
was partially destroyed, is to be founded “ on 
the solid rock.” Laperientia docet. Con- 
tracts bave been entered into by the Chester 
and Holyhead for the construction of the 
tubular bridge across the river Conway, and 
also for the greater portion of that across the 
Menai Straits, which is to be called . the 
Britannia. The Conway bridge is to be finished 
in eight months. It is 400 feet span; the 
Britannia being 450, while the greatest span of 
any rigid bridge hitherto executed is 240.—— 
The ecinizens of Worcester are following the 
example of the inhabitants of Doncaster in 
praying the railway authorities to erect the 
station of the Oxford, Worcester, and W olver- 
hampton line in the centre of the town instead 
of in the suburbs, as proposed. The con- 
tractors on the Trent Valley line have the 
tempting bonus of 10,0007. a month held out 
to them by the directors for every month saved 
in the time contracted for the completion of 
the railway, which is therefore expected to be 
opened in January next, instead of May. The 
directors will be much to blame, we should 
think, for any accident which may ensue from 
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works. Such gre 
no doubt one of the main causes of so much 
disturbance in the p and stability of 
works.-——A viaduct of twenty-eight arches 
will be required for the Neweastle and Ber- 
wick io crossing the Tweed.——The damage 
ave the oe — by the rain is being 
rapidly repaired. wo temp bridges 
have already been erected, and the trafic opened 
along them in the meantime. The other bridges, 
including that across the Tyne, with 
the gap in the embankment near Cockburns- 
path, are expected to be entirely replaced in 
course of a week. The great viaduct of 
Dinan, in France, is io rapid progress. A canal 
has been cut to divert the water from the river, 
and the foundations have been sunk at least 
30 feet down to the solid stratam, atan expense 
of 30,000 cubie feet of excavation. Five granite 
quarries have been opened to supply the ma- 
terials The Pope, it is announced, has 
granted to Messrs. Jackson and Co. the con- 
cession of a railway from Rome and Civita 
Vecchia to Boulogne. The East-India 
ny, it is rumoured, have negotiated with 
the East- India Railway Company, guaranteeing 
them 4 per cent. upon their outlay. 




















TENDERS FOR SEWERS. 

On the 16th instant, the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the Westminster division met to 
open tenders for the following works *:— 
1,545 feet of sewer to be rebuilt in Stafford- 
street, Stephen-street, and Great James-street, 
Lisson-grove ; and 505 feet of sewer to be re- 
built in St. Ann’s-court, and Edward-street, 
Wardour-street, Soho, The amounts were as 
under :— 


Lisson Grove, &e. Soho. 

1,545 feet, 505 feet. 

s. «& = 4 

Cotsworth ........ 1,428 0 — 
Hill and Son ...... 1,392 0 a 
VWeesigm .65...:0.0 dee 8 —_ 

EE nc iv asic ns Bee 8 425 0 
BGs cia. cts Fes _ 

Starkey .......... 1,225 17 498 12 
Battersbury........ 1,198 12 —_ 
JAY cv vvvvccsers.s 3,106 8 — 
Watson ........+. 1,178 12 — 
| Se were ss 1,148 0 one 
Williams.......... 1,110 0 — 


The lowest of each accepted. 





The following tenders where delivered at the 
Sewers’ Office, Tower Hamlets Division, Great 
Alie-street, on the 13th instant, for building sewers 
in 


Green- Whitechapel Devon. Plummers- 
field- Road and _shire-st., row, White- 
street. Union-st. Mile End, chapel. 
Old Town. 
495 ft. 612 ft. 750 ft. 770 ft. 
£ pag on So. 
Cotsworth ..250 44910 527 0 399 10 
Stewart ....282 478 0 448 0 277 90 
Hill and Son 171 383 0 428 0 288 0 
Curtiss...... 208 344 0 482 0 308 0 
Yeoman ....280 665 0 671 0 455 0 
Crook ...... 198 335 0 437 0 357 0 
Blackburn .. 366 os 511 0 385 90 
John Hill,...255 515 0 618 O 411 O 
Dethick .... — 385 0 495 0 _ 
Munday .... — 448 0 568 0 _ 
Threadgold .. — _ 420 0 _ 
Green ...... — — 518 10 _ 
Shoulders .. — a 407 10 _ 


Difference between highest and lowest in Ist col. 
195/.; in 2nd col., 3301. ; in 3rd col., 263/. 10s. 
in 4th col., 1782, 

The lowest of each accepted. 





ADDITIONS TO ST. GILES’S WORKHOUSE, 
HOLBORN. 


Tux chief object in the additions to this 
workhouse, just now commenced under the 
direction of Mr. George Pownall, is to secore 
@ more complete separation of the sexes, and 
a better classification of all the inmates, as well 
as to obtain increased accommodation. The 
old workhouse was formed, partly of an inn, 
and partly of dwelling-houses purchased from 
time to time as necessity obliged, and oppor- 


Palace, at a con expense of 3,000/., was com- 
menced, the architect had been 
informed the court, that such expenditare 





) tion of 





tunity occurred ; these were laid one to the 
other, with very inconvenient results; the ac- 
commodation for the sick (always a large body 
in a parish like St. Giles’s) was very deficient, 
both in space and ventilation. In addition, « 


, and the then deter- 

mined, by the intended alterations and addi- 

tions, to provide in the best way they could for 

es: various requ that were pressing on 
em. 

The alterations consist chiefly in the re- 
moval of all the old buildings, private and 

ublic, next Short’s Gardens, and the erection 
in pow stead, in the centre Nol he etme of 
an infirmary, about 90 feet , disengaged 
on the vats sides. Above the ground floor, 
containing six large wards with bath-rooms, 
are sculleries and water-closets, &c. On the 
one side is attached the dispensary, consisting 
of waiting-room, consulting-room, &c.; on the 
other, corresponding buildings for the reliev- 
ing and examining officers, together with a 
large casual ward, and additional sleeping- 
rooms; and a small refractory ward and yard. 
The airing yards will all be reformed, and 
separated in a more — manner, the 
— privies removed, and new water-closets 

uilt. 

As regards “ the desecration of the dead” 
on this site, concerning which much has been 
said, the fact is, the authorities were ignorant 
of the circumstance of the site having been 
used for a burial ground ; and the moment the 
discovery was made, distinet directions were 
given, that as the remains were taken up they 
should be placed in coffins and rein daily 
in the new burial ground of St. Giles’. In fact 
these remains were treated after the lapse of 
eighty years with greater respect than when 
first committed to the ground, into which they 
seem to have been thrown in great numbers, 
without coffin or shroud of any deseription. 
It is surprising that so many bodies could 
have been crammed into a space not more 
than 100 feet square ; still more so that all 
this decomposition should have been going on 
within two feet of the surface,in a place so 
densely pees without discovering itself, 
as the whole place was a mass of corruption, 
and over a considerable part of this mass, was 
what was considered one of the best wards in 
the place. 

The following is a list of the tenders deli- 
vered for the execution of the new works :— 


Williams. 0. 0 cccose+ses £0,580 
Jeffrey..sseccecseee coeee 8,360 
awekuWan inubssen ees Ce 
Locke and Nesham ...... 8,150 
Cooper and Davies........ 7,985 
Cartess and Sons ........ 7,788 
Winsland and Holland .... 7,678 
je ENG EE, fF 








WALTHAM ABBEY AND CROSS. 

Mr. Epitor,—I have recently visited W al- 
tham Abbey, and it is really painful to see the 
manner io which this interesting specimen of 
early Norman architecture, has been mutilated 
and destroyed. If I am correctly informed, 
there is a reserved fund of 100/, a year to be 
laid out in repairing and keeping the church 
from dilapidation. If this is correct, the funds 
have been most wofully mis-applied, or have 
been appropriated rather in defacing and mu- 
tilating than restoring. The whole of the orna- 
ments of the arches are filled up with white- 
washing, and unsightly galleries, and the nave 
with equally unsightly pews. No doubt this 
was formerly considered by the charehwardens 
as assisting to beautify the church, although it 
is not exactly stated so in front of the organ 
gallery.* My object is to call publie atten- 
tion to this beautiful but neglected specimen of 
eburch architecture, and also as regards the 
appropriation of the funds. 

e cross, which was only restored a few 

since, is so fast decaying, from the per- 
whable nature of the stone, that in ashort time 
not a vestige of it will be left. The statues 
are crumbling away. 

Let me ask, ere it is too late, whether one 
or two coats of drying oil might not assist in 
preserving this monument for a time ? 

I am, Sir, &e., A Supscrreer. 





* The Norman font has been painted over im imits- 
vein. 
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Correspondence. 


WHO WROTE NICHOLSON’S WORKS ? 


On the wrapper of the September part of 
Tue Buitver appears the following adver- 
tisement :—*“ Peter Nicholeon’s Practical Ma- 
sonry, Bricklaying, and Plastering, revised by 
Tredgold ; boté a and ornamental.” 

Knowing your willingness at all times to 
correct error, perhaps you will allow me to 
state, in reference to the plastering department 
of the above, that Mr. Peter Nicholson never 
wrote a single line of the Practical Treatise on 
plain and ornamental plastering, contained in 
the above work, it having been supplied by 
Robert Robson, together with the drawings 
for the plates, in illustration of the same, under 
the superintendence of the lamented Tredgold, 
and certainly in conjunction with Mr. Nichol- 
son, who furnished a portion of the information 
on the masonry and bricklaying only. 

The writer of the present notice docs not 
make this statement with the view of lessening 
the well-earned fame of the late Mr. Nichol- 
son, who did more for the practical mason, 
carpenter, and joiner, than any man either 
before or since his time, as applied to the de- 
velopment of difficult works on constructive 
architecture ; but a love of truth induces the 
correction of the error, which I think, Sir, 
you will allow is only fair, as regards the 
actual writer of the section of the work al- 
luded to.—I am yours, &c. X. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 12th Oct. 1846. 

Mr. Nicholson was a personal friend of the 
writer, and never possessed a knowledge of 
ornamental plastering, his forte being the de- 
velopment of lines—geometry and mathema- 
tical science. Mr. Robson was a journeyman 
plasterer, working at Windsor Castle, when he 
wrote the treatise, and supplied the drawings 
for the plates above adverted to; having done 
it at the request of Mr. Tredgold, who was 
his intimate friend. 


ARCHITECTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out to you 
a paragraph in Mr. Bartholomew’s specifica- 
tions, chap. cix., § 895, which, to save you 
trouble in referring to, I have copied :—*‘ One 
of the greatest boons that could be bestowed 
upon us, as a profession, or indeed upon man- 
kind at large, would be a work upon <Archi- 
tectural Chemistry; there are not wanting 
highly-gifted proficients in chemistry, who by 
a due consideration of the wants, integrity, 
and beauty of genuine architecture, might 
furnish us with a complete development of 
the nature, constituents, affinities, decomposi- 
tion, oxidation, and other properties of the 
minerals and other natural productions which 
are, or ought to be, used in architecture, or 
which should be excluded from it.” Perhaps 
the publication of this paragraph in your valu- 
able paper, may be a means of calling the at- 
tention of some competent person to the sub- 
ject.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. BLENKARN. 

Wellow, Ollerton, Notts, Oct. 19th, 1846. 

*,* An able course of lectures on this sub- 
ject was delivered at the Institute of Archi- 
tects a few years ago; its importance is 
great. 








Srate or SunperRLannp.—Sunderland, ac- 
cording to a writer in Douglas Jerrold’s weekly 
paper, deserves the name of the most incon- 
venient and almost the filthiest collection of 
human dwellings in the whole empire. From 
the single main street, innumerable, long, nar- 
row, dingy alleys branch out, most repugnant 
to look into. The houses of which they are 
composed are old, and the inhabitants crowd 
into separate parts of them, scarcely deserving 
the name of rooms, in many instances. Open 
sewers and stench offend the senses wherever 
go ; and the only wonder is, that the pub- 

ie spirit of the borough is not fully roused to 

remedy the nuisance amidst which thousands 
of the working-classes thus live. A body of 
real reformers in the town, it is somewhat sa- 
tisfactory to state, are earnestly bent on pro- 
curing an Act whereby the Corporation shall 
have the power of supplying the borough with 
water and gas, and jen the profits form a 
fund for buying up the nuisance-alleys, and 
constructing wide and healthy streets on the 
ground occupied by two or three taken to- 
gether, 
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Monument to Cotumsus in Genoa.— 
At the end of last month the first stone of an 
elaborate monument to the great discoverer 
was placed in the centre of a — near the 
Strada Balbi. A writer in the Atheneum gives 
the following description of it :—“ Its form will 
be square, and the length of each side 12 métres. 
On three steps will be placed a basement, bear- 
ing on its sides inscriptions in bronze. At the 
angles, four pedestals will support as many em- 
blematical figures, representing Science, Piety, 
Prudence, and Constancy. Between each sta- 
tue, on the four facades, four bas-reliefs will 
express important incidents in the history of 
the Genoese hero: Columbus before the Coun- 
cil of Salamanca — planting the cross on the 
first discovered land — embarking for Europe 
in chains — and presenting himself at Barce- 
lona before his sovereigns. From the plane of 
the basement will rise a lofty pedestal, eylin- 
drical in form and highly adorned, bearing 
aloft a group representing Columbus in the 
act of discovering America. This design is 
by Prof. Michele Canzio, and the execution of 
the principal group is by Bartolini. To Aris- 
todemo Costoli has been assigned the statue of 
Prudence and the basso-relievo representing 
Columbus in the act of planting the cross; 
Luigi Pampaloni will execute the statue of 
Piety and the dispute at Salamanca; while Gui- 
seppe Gaggini, a Genoese, professor of sculp- 
ture in the Royal Academy of Turin, will 
execute the figure of Science and the presenta- 
tion of Columbus to the Spanish monarchs in 
Barcelona; to Emilie Santarelli is allotted the 
statue of Constancy, and Salvatore Renelli is 
to execute the basso-relievo representing Co- 
lumbus in chains.”’ 

New Cuavurcou at Bussace, GLoucester- 
sHine.—The foundation of a new church at 
Bussage, in the parish of Bisley, was laid about 
a fortnight ago, the origin of which is some- 
what peculiar. Twenty students of different 
colleges in Oxford have subscribed 2,0002. for 
the purpose, and the Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society gave 1502 Mr. J. P. Harrison, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, is the architect. The 
Gloucestershire Chronicle gives the following 
particulars :—‘ The church is in the decorated 
style, and consists of a single nave about fifty 
feet in extent, and a chancel of about thirty ; 
there is a south porch, and a north door in 
the interior; the roof is oak; and is fitted 
with oak open sittings. The pulpit is of stone, 
The stalls extend to the priest’s door and sa- 
cristy door, on either side of the chancel ; the 
lectern (from which the lessons are read) 
stands on the south side of the chancel, near 
the priest’s door. The altar screen is of oak, 
Gothic and massive, and the flooring of the 
nave of black and red plain encaustic tiles; 
those of a figured pattern being used in the 
chancel. The wall at either side of the altar 
is encrusted with small encaustic tiles also. 
The east window is of three lights, and glazed 
with stained glass, by O’Connor, of London. 
The font stands near the junction of the tower 
and nave, and the roof of the building is co- 
vered outside with the stone slate of the 
country. 

Antiquities or Nineveu.—Mr. Layard’s 
explorations at Nimroud have proved most 
successful: in addition to buildings and sculp- 
tures, some thousands of inscriptions, in a 
character similar to that of the Babylonian 
inscriptions, have been discovered, and will 
probably prove of great historical value. A 
correspondent of the Atheneum contrasts the 
assistance rendered to M. Botta by the French 

overnment with the neglect experienced hy 
ir, Layard :—* For any thing he can know 
to the contrary, his civilized countrymen sym- 
athize with bis pursuits just as little as the 
Turks themselves. Such neglect is discredit- 
able to the English ministry.” We have al- 
ready mentioned amougst the discoveries here, 
a hall above 150 feet long and 30 broad: this 
is entirely built of slabs of marble, covered 
with sculptures, and the side walls are orna- 
mented with small bas-reliefs, of battle sieges, 
lion bunts, &c.; all executed with wonderful 
spirit. 

Hoty Raoop Cuvurcna, SourHamprTon: 
Competition.—The design by Messrs. Mee 
and Webbe has been selected for execution. 
Mr. Geo. Alexander has the second premium, 
and Messrs, Johnson and Ordish the third. 








Parer Hancines.—The following is from 
the Morning Post :—The mode in which the 
duty is levied on this description of article has 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Customs’ authorities, a representation having 
been made to them on the matter by a purty, 
an importer of this description of merchandise, 
poo apy. of the duty Salis charged by the 
officers of the revenue on the margin or border 
of the article. It is known that all paper- 
hangings, as they are called, used for papering 
walls and other house purposes, have a border 
on each side of the design or portion printed 
with the particular figure, and that it is the 
custom of the trade, in using the same, to ap- 

ropriate one border for the purpose of attach- 
ing each slip to the other, the remaining border 
or margin being made available, in addition to 
the designed portion of the manufacture, in 
order to give the operation an uniformity 
throughout. There is an exception to this 
rule, respecting the more valuable description 
of paper used for such purposes, including that 
known as flock paper, in which both borders 
or margins are used for binding purposes, they 
being inferior to the design, and are therefore 
concealed from the view. It appears that in 
some cases the officers have charged both these 
borders with duty, on measuring paper-hang- 
ings on importation from abroad, considering 
them to be part and parcel of the whole, and 
therefore equally liable with the remaider, and 
in others on one border only; and it having 
appeared expedient to have a uniformity of 
practice in the matter, and the authorities being 
of opinion, on taking the application alluded to 
into their consideration, that these borders are 
not strictly liable to, and should not properly 
be charged with the duty leviable upon paper- 
hangings, inasmuch as never more than one 
border is made available for actual use, and 
frequently neither of them, as before stated. 
Orders have been issued that in future the ad- 
measurement be taken and the duty charged 
only on the portion of the paper which bears 
the printed figure or design. This mode of 
taking the revenue account for the duty is to 
be observed with regard to similar importations 
of the article, and will therefore be of interest 
and importance to the trade. 

Rewarp skitrut Inpustry.—Reflecting 
on a recent notice, in our own pages, of the 
establishment of an industrial exhibition, and 
the award of prizes in Vienna, Zhe Patent 
Journal says, ‘“‘ We were led into a train of 
thought on the little encouragement given in 
England to art and science. With mingled 
feelings of shame and sorrow were we obliged 
to confess that Austria—even Austria, upon 
whose skill and talent, especially in mechanics, 
we were accustomed to look with contempt 
rather than envy—here sets before us an ex- 
ample, at once worthy of our imitation and 
condemnatory of our past neglect. Yes, it is 
true, that England, the mother of manufac- 
tures, the seat of arts, the workshop of the 
world, the creator of machinery, offers no re- 
wards to genius, no prizes to skill, no distinc- 
tions to learning. She confers no titles on 
her engineers and chemists; she places no 
stars on the breasts of her sculptors and 
painters ; she calls not to her councils the men 
of literary merit. This is not the case abroad. 
France makes peers of writers, and enrols in 
the Legion of Honour engineers and architects, 
manufacturers, and men of merit in all ranks ; 
Bavaria makes a chemist a baron, and grants 
him a pension; Prussia is profuse in honours 
and benefits to science; even Russia is not 
unmindful of the duty and advantages of pa- 
tronising genius. England cannot yet boast 
of so much as an exhibition of her varied 
talents and capabilities. Her real wealth is 
concealed in the warehouses of Manchester ; 
and what should be her pride and glory, per- 
forms unnoticed its useful labours in every 
factory in the kingdom. No exhibition, no 
collection, no museum of mechanics and ma- 
nufactures have we; the foreigner must make 
a pilgrimage ere he can learn what we have 
done, or what we are.” 

Tax Ant Nuisance.—A_ correspondent 
says, that if jalap be mixed with sugar and 

laced where the ants can get at it, they will 
eat it with great eagerness, and will be de- 
stroyed. “ 

Tae Wican Caimney.—The chimney lately 
erected by a chemist at Wigan is 420 feet high, 
and contains 3,000,000 bricks, 
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Resipence Caampens.—We observe that 
the advantages of combination in residences, 
which have been remarked upon in various 
numbers of Tue Butiver, have been in con- 
templation in Manchester, under the form of 
“ Bachelors’ Chambers.’’ The number of 
young men, who resort to that town from all 
parts, and who are at once debarred from the 
comforts of a home, and obliged to resort to 
solitary and expensive lodgings, renders this 
kind of arrangement desirable there, as in the 
metropolis. The Manchester Guardian states, 
that extensive ranges of healthy sleeping- 
rooms, a general breakfast-room, baths, &c., 
on reasonable terms, form the main feature in 
the scheme. “To ensure somewhat of the 
order and regularity of a family home, it is 
proposed to appoint a superintendent, and a 
general eommittee of management, and to have 
a code of rules and regulations. An eligible 
site has been proposed at the corner of Booth- 
street and York-street, Chorlton on-Medlock, 
which is sufficiently near to the Atheneum 
and other public institutions ; and an elevation 
of the building is now in exhibition of water- 
colour drawings, in the Hall of the Manchester 
Royal Institution. We have seen the plans of 
the building which, with the elevation, are 
from designs by Mr. Edward Hall, Architect 
of London. 

Kenstncron Workunovusr Comrerition. 
—After our paper was made up, we received 
a letter from Mr. Blore, denying the truth of 
the statement made last week, and asserting 
with singular temerity, that so far from the 
guardians having revoked their decision, be 
‘declined proceeding, for reasons explained 
to the board, and well understood in the parish, 
and having no reference to the estimate, or the 
practicability of the design.” We shall take 
the liberty of making a few more inquiries 
into the matter. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, &c. 





Tue authorities ofthe Stamp Office having 
given us notice to discontinue the insertion of 
our list of contracts, &c., excepting as adver- 
tisements, we have in deference to their wishes, 
omitted them for the present, but have taken 
steps to place the facts of the ease properly be- 
fore them, and, as we hope, remove their ob- 
jections. In the meantime a list may be seen 
at our office. 

W hen it is understood by the Board that our 
list is simply an index to advertisements, which, 
having appeared in other papers, have paid 
duty, and are inserted solely for the conveni- 
ence of our readers, and not for the benefit of 
advertisers, or for our own profit, excepting so 
far as results from increasing the usefulness of 
our paper, we are disposed to think the objec- 
tion, even if it can be legally maintained, will 
be withdrawn. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





** Club Chambers for families."’—In reply to several in- 
quirers, we do not know that any steps have yet been taken 
to put the suggestion into practice. 





* Young Beginner.’’—Uniless under special covenant, a | 


yearly tenant could not, we think, be compelled to make 
good, glass broken by the storm. 

““T. G.""—Notice should have been given to the surveyer. 

“* Four Inquirers.’’—We cannot call ** Windsor Castle the 
largest and handsomest palace in Europe.”’ 

‘ Mr. Buss on Fresco.’’—A detailed report of Mr. Buss’s 
lectures will be given in our next number. 

** H. B.’’—For seven windows no tax is paid; for eight it 
is 16s. 6d. 

“ Enquirer.”’—In strictness, a license is necessary. 

“ C, B.’—Apply to Mr, Sylvester, Great Russeil-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

“G. H. T."’—If the attendances were through the sur- 
veyor’s own mistakes, he can have no right to charge for 
them. 

“ G. J. J’ ~—We have not overlooked the drawing, and 
will determine shortly. 

“ §. E. B?'—Mr. Parry’s address is 25, Blackmore- 
street, Drury-lane. The work is out of print. 

Next week. —‘* Messrs. B.,”’ ‘An Old Subscriber,’’ 
** Wine Cellars.’’ 

Received.—“ R. B.,”? “B.& B.,’’ “ Queere,” “ Com- 
petitor,’ “E.B.” “8B. H.,”? “J. L.C.,” ** Amicus,”’ 
** Artist,”? Bradshaw’s excellent ‘ Railway and Steam Navi- 
gation Guide,’’ for @ctober. : 

“* Books and Addresses.’’—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 





CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
“ THE BUILDER.” 


#8. 4. 
For Sixty Words or lest... ....0++++ @5 0 
Every additional Thirty Words.... @ 1 @ 
One Column «000 cnsccscctcnncnener i ae 
One entire Page ......+++-c0seeees 55 0 


For a series of advertisements above 5s. a reduc- 
tion will be made. 


| Orders addressed to B. MOSS, C 





OWARD’S TRANSPARENT 


TRACING PAPER. — The many en- 
comiums which have been on this fa en Pon 


who have made trial of it, Mr. Howard to give it 
pune publicity. Sample books, containing seven dif- 

t qualities, with prices, on ae eee 
part of the kingdom.—Orders directed to Mr. HOWARD, 
23, Great Russeli-s reet, Bloomsbury, will receive i 
attention. 

ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES 

. Specimens of these beautiful Tiles in all their Va- 
rieties, may be seen and information obtained at the London 
Agents, Messrs. GRIEVE and GRELLIER, Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road, Waterloo-bridge, or at the Encaustic Tile 
Works, of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN G. BARR, and Co., Wor- 
cester. 


Die USTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 
be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warehouse, 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — J. M. BLASH- 
FIELD, Agent. The above tiles have lately been consi- 
derably reduced in price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 
ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 


STRONG GLASS TILES AND SLATES. 
ETLEY and Co. are now prepared to 
supply the above useful article in any quantity. The 
slates are kept in stock of the different usual sizes, but can 
be made to any given pattern. They are well adapted for 
any roofing purpose where light is required. Horticultural 
sheet glass, 16 oz., from 20s. 10d. per 100 feet. 
Wholesale sheet, crown, and patent plate glass warehouse. 
35, Scho-square, London. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 

HE AINSLIE PATENT TILE MA- 
CHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Dean- 
stone, Chairman,) invite attention to their i Tile 
Machine, and to their new improved Patent Kilns for drying 

and burning Bricks and Tiles, by which a saving of 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the fuel is eff » and all 
the articles are burnt equally without loss or damage. The 
Machines at work, and a model of the Kilns, to be seen, 
and all particulars to be obtained from Mr. JOHN PATON, 

Secretary, 1934, Piccadilly, London.—Agents wanted. 




















ERRING’S PATENT SAFETY WIN- 

DOWS.—No invention ever offered the advan 
to builders and the public ; it will positively add 5 to 10 per 
cent. to all houses having it, repay the cost every two years, 
abolish all danger to life and limb, cleaning and repairiag. 
It is in full operation (four different ways), forms a complete 
ventilator and sun-blind, all simple, cheap, and effective.— 
Apply for licenses and to inspect its real merits, to Herring’s 
oe Steam Bed-feather Factory, 14, Kingsgate-street, 
London. 


to that time, wil be eligible to bid for the same, or any por- 


they may require. ¥ 
wesined by path mcr bers omy oy of sate on M 
o ’ , Mr. 
W. LAWLEY, 6, Red Lion-street, Borough, or of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. JAMES SEARS, 17, Trafaigar-street, Walworth. 


HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
tor the LIMITS give NOTICE, Gat their Ofice, 


g 








By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 


sy 


Sewers’ Office for Holborn and Finsbury Divisions, &c., 
No. 7, Hatton- 5 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 





Parish of . a the Liberty of 
Norton Folgate, in the County of Middlesex, and the 
and confines of the same. 


above limits DO HERESY GIVE NOTICE, that 
previous to making any mew sewer in any street, lane, or 
public way, or in any part intended to become « lane, 
or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any ‘ 
building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their man- 
agement, or within their jurisdiction, application must be 
made by petition, the form of which may be had at their 
Office, to which must be attached a plan of the intended 
line of sewer, and which must be constructed conformably 
And, in o to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated to too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have di d that, upon application being made at their 





CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


Manufacturer of Sashes and 
Frames, and Joiner to the 
| Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, Fins- 


bury-square. Well-seasoned | 





fl 
j H materials, superior workman- 
i ship, lowest prices. Upwards 
tit; 7, +of 400 Doors and a va- 
riety of Sashes and Frames 
always on Sale. Glazed goods | 
securely packed forthecountry. —————~ 
Steam-struck Mouldings im any ity —N.B. This Esta- 
blishment is worth the notice of all engaged in building. 


DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 
HARLES LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can now supply Orna- 
mental Glass from 1s. 3d. per foot superficial; and Lenton 
from gd. foot, run; and having just built two of the 
I t Kilns in London, is to execute extensive 
Orders with un ted dispateh, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only. 
TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE, 
6 er BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “ Registered,”’ 

to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of tee 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warehouse, 141, Fleet-street, London, is now 
open for the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be 
found to stand unrivalled by that of any other manufac ° 

They are also in a position to supply Rough Plate of any su’ 
stance for Skylights or Floorings on the shortest notice.— 

*s Wareh 141 

Fieet-street, London, will be promptly attended “— ‘ 


— GLASS, Crown Squares, in 


100 feet Boxes, per foot :— 









































4 by 3 and under 5 by 3........ id. 
‘...2 % Ge SSP. 14 
S504 9 7 co & cccecees 12 
7.2 B oe @ co 7 cocesece 2 
ae oe OD: 50. OD vekeus xe 24 
10 .. 8 a 6. ie BE etka oe 
14 ..10 andunder 2feet ........ 3 
Crates averaging 50 inches :— 
18 table 
- 18 





7 
Foreign Sheet Glass, 3rds, superior to English, in 200 feet 
boxes, about 16 oz. 3d. per foot; best quality, Sheet Glass, 
about 16 to 18 o2., in 100 feet cases, 8d. per foot: this is a 
most superior article, nearly approaching to plate g'ass. 

Water-closets, Pumps, and all kinds of brass work. Sash 
glazing, 4d. per foot.—Address THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, Bishopsgate-street, Without, London. 
STEDALL’S 

PATENT SCOLECOTHIC VENTILATOR, 

AND CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

The most effectual and most ornamental Chimn-y- 








pot yet invented, entirely obviating the obj to 
which all others are « namely, that of soon be- 
os clogged soot, and, consequently, 


A large quantity has been made in various parts 
of the kin which have gi the 
4 stom, given greatest 
Price, Strong Painted Iron...... 32s. 
»» . Strong Galvanized Iron .. 40s. 
To be had of R. STEDALL, 13, Nelson-street, 
Greenwich.—The Trade supplied, and also licences 
granted to Manufacturers, 





office, previous to the excavation of such ground, informa- 
pase “dpe teaateahaabarmanmaatee which the same 
can be drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice, that whenever 
the lowest floors or ts of buildings shall have been 
laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with « 
roper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings: 
And further, that no buildings or erections of any kind will 
be permitted to be made upon or over any sewer. 

All communications made with any public sewer, without 
previous application, as aforesaid, will be stopped out ; and 
the parties making the same will subject themselves to a 


fine.—By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 

*,* The public is also informed, that all rates imposed by 
the said Commissioners are to be paid by the tenant, and 
allowed by the landlord out of the rent, except where the 
tenant, by special covenant or agreement, is bound to defray 
the same. 


COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 


buildings or in nd for building upon, withia the 
dietiiet andor the juriadietion of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 
hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. If. (chap. 7, local) it is requi that, pre- 
vious! i poe Ag ewes wf im any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, er ce carry or Grain off enter from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer uader their 
pron y oped senage ged oir mp onl wwe hangers 
shall be given to them, or to their clerk at their office, an 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 





have directed that, upon application being made a: tts office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same can 
be drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, vienever 
the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have been 





| 
| 
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TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, 
Considerable saving will be effected in 


the of IRONMONGERY, by spplying at 
F. R. WILLIAMSON’S Wholesale Warehouse, No. 35, 
Chiswell-street, -square, near Whitbread’s Brewery 


Best Cut Clasp, 
$d, 4d. 6d. 6d. 10d. 20d. 
6d. 7d. 6d. is. 1ts.6d, 2s, per 1000, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 15s. “ay af ewt. 
Best Town Glue 40s, ewt. . Scotch 528. per ewt. 
Best Sash Line. 
1 2 3 a & 6 
4s.34. 5s. Ge. 6d. 7s. 6d, 108. 12s. per gross. 
Elliptic Stoves,34d. perinch. 644., 74., 8d. per inch, 
Self-acting Kitchen nee and Back Boiler. 
Wi ings. 
4ft., 42. 
at the Warehouse ; if 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


R HENLY & Co., WHOLESALE 
@ IRONMONGERS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, Biackfriars- 
road, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen-Ranges, with back Boiler 
aad Oven, and Wrought Bars :— 
+ 


- Sft,3in, Sft.6in,  3ft. gin. 4ft. 
Si. Gs, 31, 198, 3i, 16s. 4. 4l, 10s, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought 
Iron Oven :— 
3 ft. Sft.3in. Sft.6in. ft. gin. 4 ft. 


Do. Elliptie do., at 34d., and 4d. ‘ 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and 
effecting a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance 
or reference, will meet with prompt attention, 


ENDRY and GLOVER, IRON. 
FOUNDERS, beg to inform their customers that 
they have removed their Foundry (from Smart’s-buildings) 
to CHARLES-STREET and 168, DRURY-LANE, where 
they have adopted every improvement to enable them to 
compete successfully in yet pa and punctuality. They 
have also an extensive and well-arranged stock of patterns 
for every description of Castings. 


OT WATER APPARATUS.— The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is re- 
spectfully requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER’S superior 
method of heating churehes and chapels, halls, staircases, 
conservatories, forcing and greenhouses, manufactories, and 
warehouses, kilns, rooms for drying timber, &e., and every 
variety of purpose for which artificial heat is uired, 
Within the last twenty years some hundreds of buildings 
have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for whom 
they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An 
improved wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, 
may be seen in action upon the premises. BENJAMIN 
FOWLER, 63, Dorset-strect, Fleet-street. 




















REAVE’S LIAS CEMENT, §stone- 
colour, free from vegetation, does not crack, and is 
well adapted for every description of modelling and casting. 
GROUND LIAS LIME, for concrete, or as mortar for 
sewers, dock-walls, and hydraulic works generally; is supe- 
rior to any other lime or cement.—Office, 2, South Wharf, 
Paddington, and Stratford-on-Avon. 
Agent for Liverpool—Mr. Wylie, 56, Gloster-street. 
Ditto, Manchester—Mr. J. Thompson, Back King-street. 
Ditto, Chester—Mr. J. Harrison, Linen Hall-street. 
N.B. Marble Floors. A large quantity of Vein and Black 
Marble on sale at reduced prices. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 


CEMENT .—The following are the positive advan 
possessed by this Invention over eve ement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 


vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 
resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 
requires either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 
It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 
It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
Ef aca Pe eS to any substance, -_ 4 

food, Iron, or . It will carry a larger Proportion 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by , and be- 
comes es'g when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be pagers over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but with all the above-named ex i and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in t of 
economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 


preferred. 
be anda Prospectus fully describing 
pom 7 ication, 7 


with a 
volume of Testimonials from every ofthe Kingdom, ma 
be obtained on i at ‘the pifice of “The Buil ” 
ont oka: CO., SOLE AGENTS for the Patentees, 
» Maiden- Cheapside, London: of whom 
pepe ~ ion ; of w 
JOHNS and COS PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, ex intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of Scene thak have bien eovieed with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this than 
White Lead Paint, will frequently come Off in flakes, 
in direct whereas 





ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT, | 
requiring no colour or paint, and free from cracks and | 
blisters, mixed ready for use at Ss. per cask; 2s. 6d. allowed | 
for each cask returned in good + 34 bushels common 
sand to be added to each cask of Metallic which | 
float 14 yards of stucco.—A) at the Metallic Cement | 
Wharf, King’s-road, Camden New Town. 








MARTIN’S ee ORNAMENTAL 


CEMENT. 
AUTION, — Messrs. STEVENS and | 
othe auuile eee nding thie invalonble 
ni! inst confounding this inv Cement 
i eet ps Pracencer byes to be of the same descripti 
S. pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
distinniler in composition and manufacture from every | 


3. ts surface (which may be made ual to that of the | 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS O ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, when put 


skirting, architrave, and other mouldings in its 





u work. 
mn Sate adapted as an internal stucco for wall 


skirtings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- | 
as b Mr. Thomas Fe on the gle me estate, &c. | 

‘or the purposes, it possesses great advantages over | 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light- 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 
economical, The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R, PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool. 


HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Seni) Oi wih entintn Sve heriaehs, gas ty corm 
see that the stanc dot oul is 29 inches 1 


pocket can ascertain this. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 
forms hard and undestructible Stucco 





which either be i i 
{ may nee oats © 


eben af ctane, by tie caren >t epbewat 


It is a cheap and efficient substitute in ang voped wood for 


is chads ho prenes at Minton at 
J. B. WHITE and 


SONS, Milbank-street, Westminster, and Scel-street, Liver- 


pool. 
RIVER SAND AND GRAVEL SUPPLIED IN BARGE. 


DOWNEY AND SON, Licensed 

@ Lightermen and Pile Drivers, of No. 11, Mill- 
-row, Westminster, beg respectfully to inform Builders, 
tractors, Lime-merchants, and others, that they have 
added to their before considerable stock of Barges, other two 
Sand-getting Craft. They have now every facility to 





a 


large 
| execute large Sand orders, and solicit patronage, promising 
y of material 


to give due attention to puctuality and 
Pa, Serie advertisement appear 
« 10th. 














TO ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


HE BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON 
TUBE COMPANY, 42, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
ham, and Smethwick, Staffordshire, manufacture Tubes 
under an exclusive License from Mr. Richard Prosser, the 
Patentee. These Tubes are now very extensively used in 
the Boilers of Marine and Locomotive Steam Engines in 
E d and on the continent, are stronger, lighter, cheaper, 
and more durable than brass or copper Ti and war- 
ranted not to open in the Weld. They may be fixed in the 
Boilers without Ferules, and can be taken out and refixed 
without additional trouble or expense.—Address, 42, Cam- 
bridge-street, Crescent, Birmin ; London Warehouse, 
68, Upper Thames-street. 











RIFIEDBY STEAM 


EAL AND SON have just completed the erection of Machinery for the purifying of 

feathers on a new principle, by which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and carried off in steam 

thereby not only are the impurities of the feather itself entirely removed, but they are rendered quite free from the un 
pleasant smell of the stove, which all new feathers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary vy: : 

Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed pig ads okay and by capone the feathers the bulk is 





greatly i » and quently the Bed is rendered much softer. ollowing are the Prices of New Feathers :— 
Mixed, per ib hades . is. Od. Best Foreign Grey Goose.... 28. Od. 
Grey Goose ......... Is. 4d, Best Irish White Goose .... 2s. 6d. 
Is, 8d, Best Dantzic White Goose .. $s. 0d 





Forei Wad oont 


HEAL and SON’S LIST OF NG, containing f 


particulars of hem Sizes, and Prices, sent free by post, 





on application to their Establishment, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court- . 








NWOTT'S PATENT STOVE, 


ror 


CHURCHES, HALLS, WAREHOUSES, &c, 





Stoves at 


é Naa PATENT having expired, the present Proprietors ure 
enabled to offer these excellent 


THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PRICES HITHERTO 
CHARG 


ED, 


Engravings of the Patterns, with 


THE REDUCED PRICES, 


will be forwarded on application to the Warehouse, 
80, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
N.B. Hot-water Pipes can be attached to the Stoves for warming distant apart- 
ments, Conservatories, &c. 





ATES PANELIBANON IRON WORKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


mee 


LPP RreP 
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eaased 


weer tts SR oT ee 


PS Ng ete BUILDERS, and Ot 
FEND 


APPENDAGES, will find at this Establishment the most unique an 
FIRE- offered 














SORE TE. 


hers, about to supply STOVES and KITCHEN 
t assortment of wi gpl marngue a4 


E and IRONS ever to the at prices consi e 
ar ay the same beg to invite attention to their extensive Stock of FURNISHING LRONMONGERY, 
Tinned . Tin an Iron Cooking Vessels, Block Tin Dish-Covers, J ‘are, , and 
their and German Silver Wares, embracing every Article for Dish and Plate 


uh, euhdn oB to 
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